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“BY M. P. FLINT. 
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On yonder shore, on yonder shore, 
Now verdant with the depths of ghade,- 
Beneath the white-armed sycamore, 
There isa little infant laid. 
Forgive this tear—A brother weeps.— 
’Tis there the faded flowret sleeps. 


She sleeps-alone, she sleeps alone, 
And summer’s forests o’er her wave; 
And sighing winds at autumn moan 
Around the little stranger’s grave, 4 
As though they murmur’d at the fate 
Of one so lone and desolate. 


In sounds that seem like sorrow’s own, 
Their funeral dirges faintly creep; 
Then deep’ning to an organ tone, 
In all their solemn cadence sweep, 
And pour, unheard, along the wild, 
Their desert anthem o’era child. 


She came, and passed. Can I forget, 
How we whose hearts had hailed her birth, 
Ere three autumnai suns had set, 
Consigned her to her mother Earth! 
Joys and their memories pass away ; 
But griefs are deeper ploughed than they. 


We laid her in her narrow cell, 
We heaped the soft mould on her breast; 
And parting tears, like rain-drops fell 
Upon her lonely place of rest. 
May angels guard it:—:nay they bless 
Her slumbers in the wilderness, 


She sleeps alone, she sleeps alone: 

For, all unheard, on yonder shore, 
The sweeping flood, with torrent moan, 
. At evening liftsits solemn roar, 

As, in one broad, eternal tide, 
The roiling waters onward glide. 


There is no marble monument, ; 
There is no stone, with graven lie, 
To tell of love and virtue blent 
In one almost too good to die. 
We needed no such useless trace 


* To point us to her resting place. 


She sleeps alone, she sleeps alone; 


But, midst the tears of April showers, 5 . 


The genius of the wild:hath'strown 

His germs of fruits, his fairest flowers, 
And cast his robes of vernal bloom, 
In guardian fondness o’er her tomb. 


She sléeps alone, she sleeps alone ; 

Yet yearly isher grave-turf dressed, — 
And still the sammer vines are thrown, : 
‘ In annual wreaths, across her breast, 
And still the sighing autumn grieves, 
And strews the hallowed spot with leaves. 





BONAPARTE’S FALL. 
1 grieved for Bonaparte, with a vain 
Andan unthinking grief! for, who aspires 
To genuine greatness but from just desires, 
And knowledge such as ‘he could never gain? 
*Tis not in battles, that from youth we train 
The Governor who must be wise and good, 
And temper with thesternness of the-brain 
Thoughts. motherly, and meek as womanhood. 


Wordsworth. 


HE GRAVE OF MY SISTER. 


¢ 


‘|and traces. her ancestry to the remotest period of Barbadi- 


jj which were slightly efevated on a foot stool. 
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. MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 
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A WEST INDIA HOSTESS. 


There are two hotels at Bridgetown, at either of which 
an intelligent traveler may pick up a few notions of col- 
onial characteristics, both mental .and corporeal. If he 
wants a specimén of Creole dignity,-he must go to the 
hotel of Miss Betsy Austin; if he wishes for a sample of 
the indolent tranquility of a large brown lady, he must 
take up his quarters at the house of Miss Hannali Lewis. 
Either will afford him a very tolerable specimen of the 
specjes she belongs to. Who that has read of the Car- 
ribean Islands, or visited their shores, has not heard of 
Betsy Austiri,—of ‘‘Miss Betsy Austin, if you please,” 
notwithstanding her approach to the fortieth of her. sum- 
mers, and.a rising generation of little Austins,~of Miss 
Betsy, -at your service,.who talks of her pedigree, with 
all the pride of a female member of the Creole aristocracy, 


an antiquity; ay, baek to the dusky antiquity ef a centu- 
ry and a half ago!—of Miss Austin, under favor, whose 
natural urbanity and gentleness of disposition is .some- 
thing raffled bythe squabbles with her guests, incidental 
to the bills, and the iafluence of the climate and the exci- 
tability of the Creole temperament Conjoined!" 

os * * * * 


On our return from Miss Hannah’s in the evening, the 
influence of the stars (Mars must have been in the ascen- 
dant) involved us in am engagement of a singular.charac- 
ter, and which was carried on for some time with doubtful 
issue, but indomitable fury. On our way tothe wharf we 
had'to pass the hotel of Miss Betsy Austin; who was en- 
joying the freshness of the evening air. seated in-her el- 


all becoming vehemence—‘Go to Miss Hannah Lewis! 
and carry your passengers to her house.—Who cares for 
custom? what feller are you tocall me Betsy! I'll let you 
know, Mr.. Skipjack of a packet-boat, who and what I 
am; and the next time you see me, I’d haye you take 
care, Sa, you have not cause to remember Miss Betsy 
Austin! who is neither Crab nor Creole, but true Barba- 
dian born!” 

‘This was the climax of Barbadian indignation.—Betsy 
had evidently eaten of the pepper-pot; her natural.seren- 
ity had been somewhat’ disturbed by the mention of the 
swinging bill, and the preference in consequence of it 
that had been given to the house of her formidable rival 
Miss Lewis. 

It was plain enough the Captain foresaw the storm, and 
was bent on sparing no effort to augment its violence. 
The more Miss Betsy taged, the more the skipper affected 
to assuage her choler: his soothing efforts at’ last became 
mischievously provoking (for there is nothing so provoking 
as good humor to one who is in bad.) It is a perilous 
thing to smile when a Creole lady is in the mood fot mis- 
chief.  ~ ° ‘ 

_ I warned the Captain there was a cloud gathering in the 
heavens of Miss Betsy’s upper story: I advised a retreat, 
but my friend was unfortunately determined to see~it out. 
By this tinte there was a tolerably good mob of ,ragamuf- 
fin negroes assembled around us.. I was apprehensive 
they would form a jeague with Miss Betsy’s forces, which 
now consisted of one black boy and half-a-dozen adult 
Sambos, chiefly women. It cannot be denied I was about 
torun: my valor was on the pointof yielding to my discre- 
tion, when Miss Betsy forestalled me by rushing into her 
store (a sort of grocery establishment which occupied the 
lower part of the premises) with a swiftness of foot and 





bow-chair, in the middle of the street immediately oppo- 
site her own door. - It was a-little after sunset—a beauti- 
ful autumnal evening,: one of those delightful evenings | 
whose freshness is only to be appreciated. between the! 
tropics, when the sulcriness of the atmosphere during the’ 
day has well nigh exhausted all the energies of nature. 

There sat the pink of Barbadian dignity, the pride of) 
the Creole aristocracy—Miss Betsy Austin; her head and| 
the upper part of her body thrown. back nearly in an’ 
angle of forty-five ‘degrees with her lower extremities, | 
A black} 
idamsef stood behind her chair, taking advantage of her} 
situation to grin at the passengers‘instead of plying her} 
large fan carefully and sedulously, for the result of her 
grinning was flapping the said fan against the side of her 
mistress’s head-gear, and receiving a volley of viragoism! 
(vide Sam,) that would have startled an adder, and a box) 
on the ear that would’ have produced -a vermilion suffu-| 
sion on the skin of a white wajting-maid. But three or} 
four very demure-looking blackies were gravely drawn up| 
in front of the landlady, and wére occasionally despatcled | 
on errands to the house, while their tardiness or stupjdity | 
got rebuked in all the discordant tones of a Creole-terma-| 

nt. . F ‘ 

‘How do you do; Betsy,” said our Captain, stepping, 
up to the lady, and accosting her with a very:heacty shake! 
of the hand,—one of those honest sea-faring, sledge-| 
hammer shakes, which brings tears into the eyes, either! 
of pain or pleasure. es, Pid 9 eee 

‘Mine hostess withdrew her digits from the friendly vice 
with an.air of offended dignity. 

“I think, Sa, it might be Miss Betsy Austin out of your | 
mouth, if you please Sa!’ ; ‘| 

“Holloa, Betsy!” replied the Captain, ‘what has ruf-| 
fled the usual mildness of your temper this evening? Is’ 
this the way you treat your old friends when they call to) 
see yout” ‘ 

“Old friends!” exclaimed Miss Betsy, with a curl of her 
short nose, intended to_be indicative of contempt; ‘* My 
frierids, Sa, are captains of men-of-war, I’d have you to 
know, Sa! and none of your skipjacks of post-office pack- 
ets with one swab on their shoulders, Sa!” 

“Come! Come! Betsy,”’ said the Captain, ‘‘don’t abuse 
the post-office! You know I stopt at your house last voy- 
age and paid you a swinging bill into the bargain, some 
twenty pounds for self and jassengers, Betsy!” . 

‘Don’t Betsy me, Sa!” cried Miss Austin, jumping from 








her chair, and asserting the dignity of her station with | 


ferocity of gesture, which plainly intimated that fury had 
cried *“thavoe and Jet slip the dogs of war.” The Captain 
very leisurely followed the virago, appeasing her wrath, as 
he called it, .with fair words; and throwing cold turpén- 
tine, as I thought, on the red hot’ ethbers of a house in 
conflagration. But when I saw himenter the store, I 
surely concluded his Majesty’s navy, in a second or two, 
would be minus a first-lieutenamt, and that Miss Betsy 
had run for a carving-knife or some other direful imple- 
ment to do the skipper some grieVous injury.—Mr. Cole- 
|brook and myself ran to the store, and there the first ob- 
|ject I beheld was Miss Betsy Austin perched on a counter, 
\in the act of letting fly a quart bottle, which turned out 
ito be filled with Cayenne pepper, at the head of the gal- 
lant Captain. Her opponent, was‘about four yards from 
the counter, carefully watching the motions of his adversa- 
ry; and when the missile came that I fully expected to = 
see shattered on his cranium, Jo and behold! the awful 
bottle was lodged safe and sound in the hands of the dex- 
terous skippet.—His shout of triumph, the ferocious yet 
vacant gaze of baffled desperation of Miss Austin, the un- 
meaning yells of her slaves, and the uproarious merriment 
of the negroes. outside, all combined, made a scene which 
Cruikshank might do justice to, but which’ I cannot. 

The Captain had departed with his trophy; I stopped 
to assist Miss Betsy .to get down from her unlucky emi- - 
nence. [ soothed her irritation as well as I could; and 
angry as she was, she’was accessible to civility, as most 
people are when it is considerately profferred. 

Miss Betsy begged a tliousand pardons of me and Mr. 
Colebrook for having behaved as she had done before so 
many good gentlemen. She had never been ‘so hasty be- 
fore, never knew ,what it was to get into such 2 passion. 

The ill-mannered slaves all the time kept tittering and 
giggling, with an occasional **Hi! hi! you no hearie dat!” 
and *Mi Gar Amighty, whata say missis! neber in no . 
passion!” + . ; 

By this time Miss Austin, luckily fur her black house- 
hold, was somewhat hysterical: there was some talk of 
Hungary water, spirits of lavender, &c. &c. I ordered 
the-attendants .to fetch their mistress a strong glass of 
brandy and water with a certain proportion of grated nut- 
meg on the top of it, and I took my leave. st 

We joined the Captain near the wharf, bearing away 
the bottle of Cayenne in great glee, that was intended to 
have burned his eyes out: as he waved the boat, he was 
giving a last cheer for his triumph, and flourishing his tro- 
phy over his head, when, oh, (Fortuna varium semper et 
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mutabile!) the triumph and the trophy were the enjoyment ||the lakes, but we shall miss them. I know of Cona. It 


of a moment,—the bottle was suddenly snatched out 
of his hands by some person behind, and the daring ind 
vidual who seized the bottle and, made off with it was no 
othet than Miss Betsy’s grinning negress, her confiden- 
tial slave. o | 
This a was master-stroke of Miss . Betsy’s generalship; | 
and, in spite of all pursuit, it was successful,‘as it deser- | 
ved to be. Knowing.the interest you take in all warlike | 
achievements, I thought I could not do less than detail all | 
the particulars of this engagement, in order, if you ever | 
visit these islands, that yoy may be inspired with a whole- | 
some dread of red pepper and brown ladies. At the time of, 
our embarcation here, there was a‘number of negroes as- | 
sembled at the wharf, audibly enough expressing their de- 







sires for the arrival of the ‘fuss of Augus.” ‘The ne- 
groes are not slow in,discovering who and what all buck- 
ra strangers are.. One of the poor blackies: in front of 
his companions, in the enthusiasm of his aspirations af- 
ter liberty, either unconcious of the presence of the white 
people about him, or heedless of them, flung up his rag- 
ged straw-hat and shouted most fustily, “Gar Amighty 
speed you, my good massas! Gar Amighty send us soon 
our own King’s magistrates!” (Here was an interrup- 
tion.) Then addressing one of his comrades, ‘‘What for 
you tell me! you dam black teef, hold your jaw! King 
call me his own free subject. Buckra forget when. fuss 
of Augus come, no dam black teef, never any more.” 
Poor blackie was premature in his independence and im- 
politic in his gratitude, for the'ides of August were not 
yet come, and I saw him reminded of that-fact by a slight 
punch in the ribs and a gentle application of the foot to 
the gluteal region; which part, I presume, from that in- 
timation, was regarded as the seat of memory.—-Wadden- 

















A LETTER FROM PROFESSOR WILSON. 

We present the readers of the Zodiac with an original 
letter from Proressor Witson, the celebrated author of 
the “Isle of Palms,’ and the editor of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, addressed to a well known personage in Scotland.—- 
The autograph is in our possession.— Alb. Zodiac. 

. 





Epinsoro’ SepremsBer. 

My Dear H.—I am in Edinboro’ and wish to be out 
Mrs. Wilson and 1 walked 350 miles in the highlands 

tween the 5th of July and the 26 of August, sojourning | 
in divers glens from Sabbath unto Sabbath, fishing, eat-| 
ing, and staring. I purpose appearing in Glasgow on| 
Thursday—where I shall stay tillthe Circuit is over. 1} 
then go to Elieray in the character of a Benedictine Monk, 
till the begining of November. Now pause and attend.| 
Tf, you will meet me at Moffat on October 6th, -I will! 
walk, or mail it with you to Elleray and treat you there 
with fow}s and Irish whiskey. Immediately on the re- 
ceipt of this. write a letter directed to me at Mr..Smith’s 
Bookstore, Hutchison-street, Glasgow, saying positively | 
if you will or will not daso. If you dont write J will 
lick you--and fish up Douglass Bura. before you, next 
time I come to Ettrick-Lake. I-saw a letter from you to 
M ; tother day, by which you seem to.be alive and 
well. You are right in not-making verses when you can| 
catch trovt. Francis Jeffrey leaves Edinboro’ this day 
for Holland and France. I presume after destroying the 
King of the Netherlands, he intends to annex that king- 
dom to France, and ‘assume the supreme power of the 
United Countries under the title of Geoffrey 1. You, he 
will make Poet Laureate and fish Monger, and me admi- 
ral of the Musquito-Fleet. 














| 





passion. 
ents—but it is his worst poem. . 


so I presume the South Highlanders despise Guy Manner- 


\\ much for the voice of the people being the voice of God. 


'\tor, has been most grossly neglected; while hundreds. 


is very creditable to our excellent friend, but will not sell 
any morethan the ‘Isle of Palms” or the White-Doe.— 
The White-Doe is not ‘in season. Venison is not liked 
in Edinboro’. It wants flavor.—A good Ettrick wether 
is preferable. Wordsworth has more of the poetical chas- 
acter than any living writer—but he is not a man of first 
rate intellect, his genius oversets him. Southey’s Roder- 
ick 1s not a first rate work, the: remorse of Roderick ‘is 
that of a ¢hristiun devotee, rather than of a dethroned 
monarch. His battles are* ill fought. "There is no pro- 
cessional march of events in the poem—no , tendency to 
one great end, like ariver increasing in majesty till it 
reaches the sea. Neither is there national character, 
Spanish or Moorish. No sublime -imagery, no profound 
Southey wrote it; and Scathey is a man of tal- 








Scott’s Field of Waterloo, I have seen. What a poem! 
sueh bald and herveless language,mean imagery ,common- 
place sentiments and clumsy versification!. It is beneath 
criticism. Unless the latter part of the battle be very 
fine indeed, this poem will injure him. 

Wordsworth is dished, Southey is in purgatory, Scatt 
is dying, and Byron ‘is married. Herbert.is frozen to 
death in Scandinavia. Moore has lost his manliness. 
Coleridge is always in a fog. Joanna Bailey is writing a 
system of cookery. Montgomery is in a mad-hougse, or 
oughtto be. Campbell is sick of a eonstipation in the 
bowels—Hogg is herding sheep ia Ettrick Forest! and 
Wilson has taken the plague. O! wretched writers! unfortu- 
tunate bards! what is Bobby Miller's. back shop to-do thie | 
winter.—Alas! alas! alas! a wild doe is a noble animal, 
write an address to one—and it shall be inferior to one I 
have written, for half a barrel of red herings! The High- | 
landers are not a poetical people. Th y are too national 
—too proud of their history. They imagine that a col- 
leyshangy between the McGregors and Campbells is a sub- 
lime event; and they overlook mountains 4000 feet high. 
If Ossian did write the poéms attributed to. him, or any | 
poems like them, he was a bull dog—and deserved never 
to taste whiskey as long as he lived, A man who lives 
forever among mist and mountains, knows better than to 
always be prosing abéut them. Methinks I feeJ, about 
objects familiar to fancy and manhood, but when we, speak 
of them it is only upon great océasions and in .situations 
of deep passion. Ossian was prob&biy born in a flat coun- 
try! ° : 

Beott has written good lines in the Lord of the Isles, 
tut he has not done jnstice to the sound of Mull which is 
aglorious strait. 

The Northern Highlanders‘do not admire Waverly— 





ing. The Westmoreland peasants tifink Wordsworth a 
fool. In Borrowdale, Southey is not known to exist. I 
met ten men at Hawick who did not think Hogg a poet, 
and the whole city of Glasgow think me a madman, Sb 


Did you hear that Tennant had been taken before the ses- 
sion for an offence against good morals. If you did not, 
neither did I! indeed it is on many accounts exceedingly 
improbable. yours truly. 





REMINISCENCES OF JOHN HANCOCK. 
The memory of this great patriot, statesman and ora- 


whose services in the cause of Independence were nota 
tythe of his, have been eulogised to the skies, and live on 
canvas, and in marble, this great patriot’s name but sel- 
dom finds a place, even in our cups when celebrating that 





If you have occasion soon to write to Murray. pray in- 
troduce something about the “City of the I’lague,” as I 
shall probably offer him.that Poem ip about a fortnight or 
sooner.. Of course I do not wish you to say that the poem 
is utterly worthless. I think that 4 bold eulogy from you 
{if administered immediately ) would be of service to me, 
but if you do write about it, do’ not tell him that I have 
any intention of offering it to.him, but you may say you 
hear I am going to offer it to a London Bookseller. We 
staid seven days at Mr. Iyett’s at Kinnaird and were most 
kindly received. Mr. lyett is a great-ally of yours, and 
is a fe creature. 
trouts; one cay, 19 dozen and a half—another, 7 dozen.— 
1 one evening killed 10 troutsthat weighed 9 pounds. In 
Loch-Awe in three days I killed 76 pound weight of fish 
all with the fly. The Gael were astonished. I shot two 
roebucks—and had ‘nearly caught a red-Deer by the tail— 
I was within half a mile of it at furthest!’ The good 
folks in thie highlands are not dirty." They are clean, de- 
cent, hospitable, ugly people. We domiciliated with 


many, and found no remains of the great’plague of fleas, 
&c., that devastated the country from the time of Ossian, 
We were at Loch 
Katrine, Loch Lomond, Inverary, Dalmally, Loch Etive, 
Glen Etive, Dalness, Appin, Ballahcelish, Fort Wiiliam, 
Moy, Dalwhinny, Loch Eericht (you dog) Loch Taynoch, 
Gteh Lyon, Taymouth, Blair Athol, Bruar Perth, Edin- 


to the ascension of George the third. 


boro’. Is not Mrs. Wilson immortalized?- 





G sand G, 


killed in the Highlands 170 dozen of 


are in London, and return by 


freedom he was among thé very first, if not the first, to 
risk his life in obtaining. We have for years noticed this 
neglect with feelings of unfeigned regret.. Never was a 
man more beloved by apy people, than Hancock was by 
the’ people of Massachusetts. With the .exception of a 
single year, when Bowdoin was put in,-he was for sixteen 
successive years ejected their governér, and closed his pat- 
riotic and illustrious fife in that high station: Hundreds 
of times have we seen him,. when so worn out and crip- 
pled by disease, that he could hot stand, taken trom his 
catriage into the arms of two faithful servants, (who reg- 
ularly attended for the purpose,) and carried up the coun- 
‘cil chamber, a distance of nearly fifty yards from the street. 
The last time he addressed his fellow citizens, -was the 
most impressive scene we ever witnessed. A town-meet- 
ing was called, upon a question of great excitement. Old 
Fanuel Hall could not contain the people, and an adjotrn- 
|ment took place to the old South Meeting-!iouse; Han- 
cock was brought in, and carried up into the front gallery, 
where the Hon. Benjamin Austin supported him on the 


| 


while he addressed thé multitude. The governor commen- 
ced by stating to, his fellow citizens, that ‘the felt’”’ it was 
the last time he should ever address them,—that “the 
seeds of mortality were growing fast within him.” The 
fall of a pin might have be 
lence pervaded the listenin@trowd durin 
animated and sou} stirring speech, whi 


fe 


mall. 


right, and the celebrated Dr. Charles Jarvis upon the left, || 


eg heard, such a death like si- 
A: the whole of his 
tears ran down 


———— 
veyed to his.carriage, and taken home, but never again 
appeared in public; his death followed soon after. The 
corpse was embowelJed and kept for eight days, to give an 
opportunity to the citizens ftom the most distant parts of 
the state, to render the last tribute of respect to his mem- 
ory. They came by thousands, and tens of thousands;— 
the procession was an hour and a half in passing. The 
post of honor, among the military, was given to the Con- 
cord Light. Infantry, under Capt. Davis, the same who 
commanded them on the ever memorable wineleenth of 
April, “75. It wasthe most golema and interesting, and 
incomparably, the longest funefa} procession. we ever saw. 
—Samuel Adams, whe was lieutenant governor, became 
governor, ex officio by the,death of Haneock and followed: 


the bier, (there were no hearses with nodding plumes in 
those days,) as chief mourner; but the veherable patriot 
could not endare the fatigue, and was compelled to retire 
Yrom the procession. : 


Hancock before the revolution, was a man of vast for- 


tune, and although he permitted it to flow, in the cause of 
his country, like water, he had still engugh left to support 
a splendid establishment, and lived and entertained likea 


Prince. His generosity was unbounded—we well remem- 
ber that one evening in each week, during summer, a full 
band of music, at his owf expense, attended in front of 
his venerable stone mansion, at.the head of the common, 
to entertain the citizens who were promenading on the 
He seldom lef Boston to visit at any distance, but 
when he did, he was always escorted by a volunteer troop 
of cavalry, who held themselves in readiness for that pur- 
pose.—He was very fond of a joke and repartee, so much 
so that a worthy citizen of Boston, Nathaniel Balch, Esq. 
a hatter, who never failed to appear among the invited 
guests at hi8-hospitable board, obtained the unenvied ap- 
péllation of ‘the governor’s Jester.” ‘The celebrated 
Brissot, in his travels in the United States, speaks of his 
meet'ng this gentleman at Hancock’s table; and such was 
the mutual attachment between the governor and Mr, 
Balch, that if the former was called away, no matter 
what distance, Squire Balch attended him like his shadow, 
which the following circumstance most happily illustrates. 
Governor Hancock’ was called oj, to visit the, then, Prov- 
ince of Maine, on which occasion he traveled in state, 
and wag attended by the Hun. Col. Orne, one of the Ex- 
ecutive council, and Nathanie] Balch Esq. ‘Their arrival 
at Portsmouth, New Hanpshire, was thus humorously an- 
nounced,“ On Thursday last arrived in this town, Nathan- 
iel Balch, Esq. accompanied by His Excellency, John 
Hancock, and the Hon. Azor Orne, Esq.” ; 
These events of by-gone days have been brought to 
our recollection by the following short paragraph from 
the last New York Evening Star: 

Valuable Relic.—We have had left for us at our office 
for inspection, the principal commission, apposnting John 
Hancock first Major General of the Massachusetts colo- 
ny. It isdated May 30, 1776.—Cincinnati Daily Eve- 
ning Post. 





THE MINIATURE...A FRAGMENT. 


It svas on-a summer’s evening; there was no other com- 
pany, the sun was setting in glorious. splendor. After 
dinner, Matilda had -retired only to the window to enjoy. 
she said, that prospect that the drawing-room could not 
afford. She ‘spoke truly, for Albert was not there. Her 
eyes were upon the declining sun, but her, soul was still 
ip the dining-room. ’ 
At length Sit Oliver and Albert arose from table, and 
came and seated themselves near Matilda. Lie 
“Come, Albert, the story of the miniature,” said Sir 
Oliver. . 
“What? fully, truly, and unreservedly,” said Albert, 
looking anxiously at Matilda. . 
““Of course.” 
“Offence, or no offence!” said Albert, with a look of 
arch méunfng. 
“«Whom could the tale 
ver. ‘ 
“That I am-yet to learn. Listen.” 
As far-as regarded Matilda, the last words were wholly 
superfluous. Ste seemed to have lost every faculty but 
hearing. Albert in .a low, yet hurried tone, commenced, 
thus. . 
‘*] loved, but was not loved. I had a rival that was se- 
ductive. I saw that he was preferréd by the father, and 
not indifferent to.the daughter. My love I could not—I 
would not attempt to conquer: but my actions, honer bade 
me control; and I obeyed. The friend was admitted where . 
the lover would have been banished. My successful ri- 
val obtained the miniature of his mistress. O, then, then 
I envied, and impelled by unconquerable passion, I ob- 
tained clandestinely from the artist a facsimile of that 
which I so much envied him. It was my heart’s silent 
companion, and, when at last, duty called me away from 
the original, not often did I venture to gaze upon the = 
semblance. To prevent my secret being discovered by 
accident, I'had the precious token enclosed in a double 
locket of gold, which opened by a secret spring, known 


possibly offend!” * Said Sir Oli- 



























































the cheeks of thousands. The meeting ended, he was con- 











only to myself and the maker. 





‘than ever, and so will remain until life itself shall desert 


aE 


‘I gazed on the lovely features on the dawn of the battle 
day. I.returned it to its resting place, and, my ‘heart 
throbbed proudly under its pressure, 1, was conscious 





that there I had a talisman, and, if ever 1 felt as heroes|) 


feel, it was then—it was then. 


«Qn, on I dashed through the roaring stream of slaugh- 


ter. Sabres flashed over and around: me—what cared J! 
Thad this on my heart,’ and a brave’s man sword in my 
hand—and come the worst, ‘better | could not have died 
than onthat noble field. The showers of faded bulls hiss- 
ed around me.’ What cared I! I looked round—to my 
fellow soldiers I trusted for victory, and my soul [ entrust- 
ed to God, and—shall I own it? for a few tears to my 
memory | trusted to the original of this, my bosom com- 


panion.” 


«She must have had a heart of ice, had she refused |}. 
-them,” said Matilda, in a voice almost inaudible. from 


‘emotion. : - 
Albert bowed low and gratefully, and thus continued,— 
‘While I was thus borne forward into the very center of 
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the struggle, a ball struck at my heart—but the guardian 
angel was there, and it was protected: the miniature, the 
double case, even my flesh were penetrated, and my blood 
soiled the image of that beauty, for whose protection it 
would have joyed to flow. The shattered case, the-brok- 
en, the blood-stained miniature, are now dearer to me 


me.” 
‘May I look upon those happy features that have in- 
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There’s somewhat on my-breast, father, 
‘Phere’s somewhat on my breast! 


* The livelong day I'sigh father, 


- , Atnight I cannot rest; 
I cannot take my rest, father, 
Though I would fain do so, 


A weary weight oppresseth me— 


This weary weight of wo! 


Tis not the lack of gold, father, 
Nor lack of worldly gear; 


My lands are broad and fair to see, 


My friends are kind and dear; 
My kin are real and ttue, father, 
They mourn to sce my grief. 


But oh! °tis nota kinsmaln’s hand ° 


Can give my heart reliéf! 


*Tis not that Janet’s false, father, 
Tis not that she’s unkind; 


Though busy flatterers swarm around 


I know her constant mind. _ 
Tis not her coldness, father, 


That chills my laboring breast— 


It’s that confounded cucumber, 


I’ve ate, and can’t digest.—Blackwood’s Mag. 


‘to 
|| The engineers have surveys of three routes differing very 


spired and preserved a heart so noble?”’ said Matilda, in a 
low distinct voice, that seemed unnatural to her.from the 


excess of emotion. 


‘Albert dropped upon one knee before her, touched the 
spring, and placed the minidture in the trembling Hand of 
atilda. In an instant she recognized her own resem- 


in.the Boston Courier, states that a young mechanic by 
the name of Andrew Morse Jr. of Bloomfield, Maine, has 


motion, and that he intends shortly to embark fon England 





with the view of claiming the bounty of £20,000 offered 
blance. She was above the affectation of a false modesty 


—her eyes filled with grateful tears—she kissed the en- 
crimsoned painting, and sobbed aloud—** Albert this shall 


never leave my bosom. O, my well—imy long bejoved.” 


: changes of temperature of the atmosphere. It consists of 
Ina moment she wasin tlie arms of a happy soldier,|| an air-cistern and piston—a reciprocating rack, with its 
pinion wheels for giving motion—-a drum ‘with its pullies, 
from which the weight.is suspended and guided—cog- 
wheels and catch, for maintaining power;—wheels and ax- 
les required for condensing the air—and leyers for -chan- 


whilst one hung over them with unspeakable rapture, be- 
stowing that best upen a daughter’s love—‘A -father’s 
. heart-felt blessing!” —Metropolitan. 





DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 


A Goop Suor.—The name of Capt. Ross has been so} 


moving machine. The writer says—, 
‘This machine # propelled by air, acted upon by the 


ging the direction of the power. : 
‘The operation of this machiné is preduced—as has 


f , ide te tin cies wlan ‘denetin been already suggested—-by means of thé contraction and 

pone Sag a pk ores weal. to pa oe es a expansion of air, effected by the changes of atmos- 

matcnes, ‘ te pee i bit a back wate fixed’ on a pheric temperature. . By this power, a weight is kept 

pelea her : at fourteen yards,several anes tuk slteniin constantly wound up, so that it shall perpetually, and uni- 
’ , ’ S—) 


to say, he only missed the card twice, at this distance, out cee sare : ——s 
of rnb hundeed shots—hiting .the wafer-one hundred ee ne r3 ee ee machine is ent 
and fifty-five times! Calling‘en Capt. Ross one morning |’“S""@ y ; 


Tue Puitosopner’s Stone Discoverep.—A writer 
recently discovered the long soufht priaciple of perpetual 


by the British government for the construction of a self- 


formty act upon, and keep in motion, any ma chinery to 
irely 


* tempered young man. 


’ 17. Blushing and confusion in conversing with them. - 


22. Insafferable puppyism- 


I saw him practising at fourteen yards. He then present- 
ed his pistol out of the: drawing room window, and said, 
‘“‘Now you shall see me take the head off the figure on 
Smith Barry's house.” , This was a small guilt figure of 
Hope, about five. inches in length, placed between the 
windows, to show that the house was insured at the Hope 
Insurence Office. He lodged the ball in the left breast. 
‘‘That will not do,’’ said he; ‘*I must havé the head off.” 
‘*Is it not dangerous?” said I; ‘there is Barry and a friend 
sitting close by.’ ‘Oh no,” replied he, “I have a per- 
fect confidence in my pistol.” He fired again and shot 
off the head. The distance across the street was certain- 
ly not Jess than fifteen yards, but the space from madam 
Hope to the chair on which Barry and his friend were sit- 
ting, did not exceed three. They showed no symtoms of 
alarm, on ascertaining, as they arose to the window, 
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whence the shot proceeded, but on the contrary, they took 
their seats again quietly, on the first fire. Perhaps the 
following may be teruied a chef d’euvre: He had made 
a match to kill. with pistol and balb, twenty swallows on 
the wing, in one day, and he won his match. Now, most 
fortunately for society, Capt. Ross is a particularly fine 


A Bacuetor’s. Taermometer.—16. Incipient palpita- 
tions towards the young ladies. 


quarter of a‘mile off! 


Savine One’s Bacon.—During the late devastating con- 
flagration at Charlestown, an old wooden house, of which 
an old lady was the enly inmate at the time, was threat- 
encd with fire, and two of the Boston firemen entered her 
dwelling to assist in packing up and preserving her most 
valuable property. While they were tlius. busily employ- 
ed, the pig was heard to make-a most dolorous noise, and 
on looking out the back windaw, it was diseovered that the 
flames had already communicated to the dwelling ‘of his 
swineship., The-old lady threw on the: floor some of her 
choicest clothing, which she was about to deposite in a 
trunk, and hastened into the vard exclaiming, ‘*my pig, 
my poor pig will be burnt to death.” 

darling from the flames, took him in her arms, and turn- 
ing her back upon her house and property, stopped not un- 
til she had deposited him in a place of safety. more thana 
When she-returned, the flames 
‘were bursting out.of every window in herdwelling. But 
she had saved her bacon,— Boston Journal. 


She rescued her 


Suprortinc Aprearanoces.—Besides, we ought to sac- 
rifice a little comfort to support appearances. 

This latter is another favorite maxim of my aunt Bar-|} 
bara’s though I never could divine the vast advantages 
resulting from its abservance. 


It seems, however, that 
the necessity of supporting appearances, is a principle 


; : admitted by al] housekeepers, and means, literally, to 
18. Confidence in conversing with them much increased. |} 


19. Angry if treated by them asa boy. 

20. Very conscious of his own gfiarms and manliness. — 

21..A looking glass indispensifly in his room, to admire 
himself. f 


23. Thinks no woman good enough for him. 
‘24; Caught unawares by the snages of Cupid. + 
25. The connection broken off, from self-conceit on. his 
art. . 
26. Conduets himself with much superiority towards her. 
27. Pays his addresses to another lady, not without hope 
of mortifying the first. — 
28. Mortified and frantic at being refused. 
29. Rails against the fair sex in general, b afgd 
30. Morose and out of humor in all his conversations on 
atrimony. grad y 
53. Corned, stuf, and the ladies cdrse him—the old 
maid’s, only hope, ar wo 








beyond his means. 


make a*show of style and opulence, from fivé to one hun- 
dred per cent., according to the taste of the ‘individual, 
It isa necessary that never ceases 
to operate, however the wealth of the parties may vary: 
thus the wife of a farmer considers herself bound to sup- 
port the appearances of the lady of tle squire—the 
lady of the squire, the lady of the manor—and the lady of 
the manor, the neatest great lady; and so on in heraldic 
progression to the lady of the president.—Knickerbocker. 


A Lone Cuase.—The pilot boat’ John -D. Aymer, has 
been despatched in pursuit of the packet ship Caledonia, 
with an officer on board, holding a warrant for the arrest 
of Bowen, charged with perjury at the Custom House. 
The pilot boat is directed to pursue, it 1s said, to the en- 
trace of the Irish channel. Any where 
the warrant might undoubtedly be executed on board an 
American ship; within the narrow seas, however, it might 
be aquestion.—N. Y. Amer. 


on the high seas. 





























New Orveans, Aucust 22 —The engineers have re- 
wast from the surveys of a route for the railroad hence 


ashville. The cost of the survey is 25,000 dollars. 





——__— = 





little in distance from each other, and very little in extent. 
The best-is supposed to be that passing*within 8 miles of 
Holmesville, thence passing onward about one hundred 
east of the Mississippi. and running about 50 miles west 
of Columbus. The distance to Nashville will be about 
480 or 490 miles. The route passes through ‘a fertile 
cotton region; and is likely to obtain the sanction and sup- 
port of the Mississippians—as being wel! adapted for. all 


‘|\their wants, and admitting lateral railroads in every 


direction. 


Mysterious Vautt 1n Barsapors.—There is a vault 
in Barbadoes in which no one has courage enough to de- 
posite the-dead. In 1607 the first coffin was deposited in 
it, and since that period in 1808,1812, 1816, and 1819, sev- 
eral others have been placed there. At each time, how- 
ever, notwithstanding every precaution to prevent its oc- 
currence, the: coffins have been found threwn out of 
place in the utmost confusion. The door of the vault re- 
quires the efforts of six men to open it, and yet this inva- 
riable result has been witnessed. There ig no seeret pas- 


sage to the vault, nor is there any possible way of explain- 
ing the mystery. _ . , 


We Jearn that on Sunday last a serious disturbance 
took place at Norwich, Ct. A large collectionof indi- 
viduals, four or five hundred in number, attacked the Ac- 
ademy kept by Mrs. Giles Buckingham, for the instruction 
of negroes, and turned the children, about ninety in num- 
her, adrift. Mr. Rockwell, the Mayer, has offered a re- 
ward of 50 dollars for the apprehension of the rioters. 


NovVEL METHOD OF RAISING THE. WIND.—Agrare case 
wastriedlast week, at a Justice’s court,New-York. One 
P.M. Davis, a shoe-maker, of 53 Moot-street, sued for 
fifleen dojlars, as physician’s fees, for attendance upon a 
child-in a family residing in a house with him. It appear- 
ed that the child being unwell, Davis proffered some 
neighborly advice, and sometime afterwards took it into 
his head that he could collect physician’s fees therefor.— 
The boots would’nt fit. He was non-suited.— Transcript. 


A few days ago a singular combat was witnessed in the 
yard of a house in Sheffield, between a hen and a large 
rat... The latter approached the place’ where the hen was 
brooding over her chickens, to take a share of some grain 
with which they had been fed, when the hen attacked it. 
The rat stood on the defensive, and fought for five minutes, 


but was killed. The hen was severely bitten inthe bat- 
tle, but recovered. “ge 


- By observations made at Newport, Rhode Island, it ap- 
pears that the month of August last‘was nearly a degree 
cooler than August of last year, two degrees warmer than 
August, 1833, the coolest in the last. 18 years, and five de- 


grees cooler than August, 1820, the warmest in the same 
period. 


A Butt.—A contemporaty, who has been notified by va- 
rious postmasters,.that among the papers he sent to their 
respective offices, a number of them, of late, hud not been 
called for—requests such subscribers, whom he supposes 
have either removed or prep, to call at the ‘publication of- 
fice of the paper, and settle up arrears! 

This reminds us of a story of a man, who in a codicil 
to his will, required all his creditors to call on him person- 


ally, to liquidate their accounts, within sixty days after his 
death! P *. 


Capt. Rose, of schr. Gem, arrived at Salem on Tues- 
day, from Africa, feports that the markets were very 
dull on the South Coa8t. There were twenty-four sail of 
ships and brigs at Angola, waiting for cargoes of slaves. 


The steamboat Lexington, recently plying on the route 
between New York and Providence, performed the dis- 
tance of 16,599 miles in 79 running days, without being 


detained one hour for repairs‘of any description.—Balt, 
American. “ty ; . 


A Person or Tastz.—A French cook refused to accom- 
pany the Duke of Richmond to Ireland, with a.salary of 


£1800*per armutm, because there was no Italian opera in 
Dublin. [ : 


It is a most interesting fact, that the Scotch peasant 
who sheltered Prince Charles after his defeat at Culloden, 
and when the price of £30,000. was put: upon his head, 
was afterwards hanved ‘for stealing a eow! 


-Goon.—An Irishman receiving @ challenge to fight a 
duel, declined. On being asked the reason, “Och!” 
said Pat, ‘‘would you have me lave his mother an orphan.” 


’ A Jersey Byut.—A West Jersey paper advertises for 
sale *‘An old barn standing ona vacunt lot. 


A rail road is proposed to be constructed between Par- 
is and Brussels; the estimated expense is about ei 
miliions of franks, or about fifteen millions of dolla 
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THE BRIDAL.—A BALLAD. 


Dark clouds are floating up the sky, 
Borne by the wild winds free» 

And as the seudding mists go by, 
The moon gleams fitfully. 


He comes—he comes! for sinews strong 
Methinks he has great need; . it (8 

At tempest’s pace he sweeps along,— ~ 
A proud and gallant steed! 


Onward he leaps with ceaseless flight— 
With madness in his gait,— 

And.well he may—the sky to night 
Bodes ill to him who’s late. 


The noble steed is dashing near— 

’ His master ye may see, ° 

As the. full moon is looking clear 
*On rider, horse, and tree. 


’Tis Albert, whom old Grayson. drove, 
With insult, from his hall, 

Lest he should win fair Ellen’s love 
And cause proud Woodville’s fall. 


There is no fear upon his face, 
His lips are curled in scorn, 

And vainly there ye strive to trace 
~Aught of wan sorrow born. 


Wild passion’s flash lights up his eye 
As on it ylances far: . 

His bosom swelis with purpose high, 
Be it of peace or war. 


His hand he reaches to his head, 
And now his forehead’s bare: 
Does that new light upon ye shed? 

What feeling does it wear? 


“There is a wrinkle on his, brow 
Which time nor grief did make; ~ 

It.tells of pride which cannot bow, 

" Or insult coolly take, 


Onward he rides with forehead bare: 
The wind may chill his thought. 
His locks are waving in the air— 
_ His eye with passion ’s fraught. 


Above his head the night-birds scream, 
And. flap their gloomy wings; 

But bent upon his bosom’s dream, 
No gaze he upwards flings. 


Away—away, through forest’s shade 
Bounds on the gallant steed— 

Iu vain the roar that fierce blast made, 
Ite warning he’ll not heed. * 


And now they climb the farthest hill— 
@ One moment on its height— 
._ They’re gone, and all again is still— _ 
Heaven help them on their flight! 
‘'. @ . * "9 
Old Grayson’s halls with lamps are bright, ' 
And guests are thronging there ;— 
" A bridal crowns the board to night, 
And Woodville weds the fair. 


Ellen within her chamber moves, 

. \Robed in a bride’s array: . 
The maid her tardiness reproves, | 
* And hastens her away. 


Care clouds the brow of this fair bride, 
And most misplaced it seems. 

‘Can grief mix with her thoughts? glad tide? 
Or sorrow shade, her dreams? 


The crimson flush has left her cheek, 
Her restless eye is dim, 

Her lip is pale, and will not speak— 
She loves—but loves not him! 


She loves not him, whom her stern sire 
Hath sworn that she shall wed. 


Oh, gloomily that gay attire 
Bedecka her downcast head! 














And why leok out? Clouds shréud the sky, 
And tempests sweep the plain, 

And the wild lightnings leap on high, 
And thunders roll amain. 


‘Blackness without, blackness within— - . 
No refuge for her now; 
And be it well, or be it sin, 
To sire’s her will must bow. 


Another flash illumines wide— 
Ha! fair one, why that thrill? . 
Hast thou aught by its light descried, 
Or hath it made thee. ill? 


Her gaze is fixed—her heaving breast 
Tells of a world of strife; 

Why should slre feel such deep unrest, 
Whem Woodville will call wife? 


They wait below, Ellen, for thee! 
And yet she seems to muse, 
. Reckless as if the bridal glee 
Her heart would fain vefuse. 


The lightnings bright leapt to and fro, 
And Ellen then arose— 

And neath her cheek, late pale as snow 
The purple current glows. mo 


Without the door, one moment stood, 
' _ Ellen the plighféd bride. : 
I’m faint—the air will dome good,” 
She said, and stepped aside. - 


A brilliant flash gleamed forth on high 
And back the maid recoiled. * 

She sought the bride—but that black sky 
And fear her efforts foiled, + 


In vain she looked—Ellen was gone! 
Old Grayson soon she sought— * 
She told her tale with faltering tone, 
While passion on him wrought. 


The halls are cleared. In vain they seek 
‘For Woodville’s plighted bride! 

Aniazement reigns,-yet none dare speak 
The thoughts their minds betide. 


At fearful pace some one draws nigh 
Mounted on panting steed ; 


’ His heart disburthéned of a sigh, 


He tells of dreadful deed! 


- While briskly riding from the storm, 
_ The devil scared him sore, 
And in his arms reclined a form, 
And Ellen’s look it, bore! 


“The devil! ha! an earthborn one,” 
Old Grayson loudly cried— 

«“»Tis Albert who this deed hath done— 
Woodville, he’ll wed thy bride! 


“Up one and all, away, away! 
Be hard upon their track! 

A thousand pounds at break of day, .. 
Is his who brings her back.” 


The tempest, now, is howling near— 
. They give it little heed— 

’ With neryes unshivered by dread fear, 
* Away they make good speed.. 


In vain they ride the livclong night, 
While round them torrents dash; 

Not one saw Ellen’s robe of white i 
-Gleam in the lightning’s flash. 


Woodville, take comfort as ye may, 

: Surcease thy passion’s strife—_ 

For ere gray twilight tells of day, 
Ellen is Albert’s wife. 





_ EPIGRAM. 


. “Ma?”—“My love.” «My under-sleeves—™| 


“Well, what’s the trouble, dear?” és 
“Are good for naught—they’re quite worn out, | 
And will not last, I fear, * te» 


Another week ;——and if you will, 


And have them, ma, to spare,— 
A pair oF suEets, I 'wish you'd give, 
To make another pair!” 
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LIFE AND CHARACTER OF MOHAMMED, 
(Concluded from page’377.) 


We have glanced at the few facts concerning the Pro- 
phet, prior to his flight to Medina, which history makes 
known to us; and at the inferences bearing upon his char- 
acter, to be drawn from those facts, We shall now state 
briefly the principal events of the latter part of his career, 
when.from the victim he became the victor, and bowed 
to the dust those who had hoped to place his head there, 

One of the first of Mohammed’s acts, after he became 
established at Medina, was to unite in bonds of brother. 
hood those who had come with him from Mecca, 8nd those 


| who received him at his new residence. He feared that ~ 


jealousy might weaken his power, and make his friends 


nevolence, as well as true policy, in.uniting them; most 
Christait: writers ascribe his conduct to policy alone; but 
we believe, that un ‘‘arch-imposter” would rather have 
sought to establish himself by playing off one part 
against another,.than by aniting the two:—Mohammed’s 


to a politic knave. : 

He next built a mosque; in which,—his pulpit the up- 
right trunk of a palm tree,—he preached to his people:— 
for he remained priest even now that he -had become 
monarch. . ’ 

At this time a change took place in his syetem of polity 
which has been thought by most conclusive proof of his 
imposture. While powerless at Mecca he had preached 
ugainst violence in religion; but now that an army of de- 
voted" followers was at his disposal, he used them; used 
therm not, alone to defend himself, but to spread his faith. 
We would ask those well read in the history of Fanati- 
cism, if it be not one characteristic of that semi-madnesg 
to consider opportunities given it, #s given by God to be 
used for what it considers the purposes of God, which pur- 
poses are however usually prompted by its own passions, 
and desires, and .ijmagimations! Have you not found fa- 
natics inspired to seek what they wished, and feeling au- 


of us the passions blind in some degree the judgment;— 
in the madman they lead it captive. 'To apply the prin- 
ciple here hinted at to the case before us,—was it not na- 
tural for the fanatic Mohammed to feel this great power, 


| which had been so strangely and unexpectedly thrown in- 


to hjs hands as given him by God to spread that faith of 


|| which he was the apostle? When we find —a 
r- 


the wisest monarch of Christendom, four centuries 
ward, using, in horrible sincerity, his military ‘power to 
make Christians:—when we find Columbus, wise, and 
reat, und good as he was,—thinking hia power over the 
ndians givén him ‘for their conversion:—and know it to 
have been the faith and practice of his age,—shall we 
condemn the unlettered Arabian as an imposter, because 
he thought the might which came to him,—not from his 
fathers,—but seemingly from God, when darkness was up- 
on his fortunes—to have been given him to spread his faitht 
Fo us he would have seemed mich ‘more the Deceiver had 
he riot used the means which Heaven placed in his hands, 
—to do what he professed to think the work of Heaven. 
But he did use them, not to spread his temporal but his 
spiritual kingdom; ‘the Koran or submission” was his 
war-cry, and even his fue that believed in him, passed un- 
harmed; he waged war with religions, not men. 
Let ua consider his conduct at the battle of Beder, one 
of the first he fought. He was there opposed to more 


three hundred and thirteen men: the Meccans fought for 
life and property, he for victory and.the faith. He cheered 
‘his troops with assurances of Divine aid, at the same time 
posting them with much military skill. -When the battle 
began, the prophet, from a pulpit beyond the ranks, prayed 


‘|| fervently to God: .but the numbers of the foe prevailed,—, 


the ranks of the faithful faultéred:—at this moment Mo- 





hammed sprang from his place of prayer, threw himself 
upon a horse, and casting a: handful of sand into the air, 


enemy. It was enough; enthusiasm lent new strength to 
his followers, and with the loss of fourteen men they slew 
seventy of the infidels; took captive- seventy; and drove 
the rest from the field. ‘The bodies of the slain,” says 
Bush, ‘‘were stripped and with a savage barbarity cast 
into a.well.” As it is not. usual for conquering troops, 
even at this day, to carry the corses of their foés from tlie 
field of battle; and as to throw them into the. well was 
surely better than to leave them uncovered to the birds 
and beasts; while a stay to have dug graves, might have 
Jed to their own exposure and defeat,—we cannot call this 
act one of “savage barbarity”: at any rate, in few wars 
of opposing religious parties—whether Christian or Mos- 
lem—would it compare, with thousands for barbarity. The 
Christian zealots of this day leave unburied the heretics 
that die upon their beds; what wonder the wild Arabs of 
the fifth century er but little regard to the heretics they 
slew on the field of blood! Again, Mr. Bush says this 





i. W. w. 


battle was often after referred to by Mohammed “in a 





enemies; and he acted with kindness and Christian be- - 


course was too excellent in- its tendency, to seem: policy 


thorized to use all means to attain their wishes? In all - 


than a thousand of his. Meccan foes, having’ himself but. 


shouted ‘Confusion fill their faces,””—and rushed upon the’ 





Pro 

















‘sit that the imposter says? ‘And ye slew not thése that 
a slain at Seder’ ourselves, but God slew them.—Nej- 
ther didst thon, O Mohammed, cast, the gravel into their 
eyes when thou didst seem to cast it, hut God cast it—”* 
so spoke the prophet; is it a tone of ‘self-satisfied yaunt- 
ing and triumph,” or does he give the glory to God? 

e have not space enough to follow Mohammed step 
by step; but would notice next an-act which has been 
much harped upon as showing how’horrible his character 
was. Al-Ashraf, a Jew, after doing all in his power-to 
excite the foes of Mohammed, at Mecca, came to Medina, 
and there sought to create hostility to him, and cause his 
death. ‘The prophet, in a-country where, before his time, 
revenge and murder walked almost unrebuked,—ex pressed 
his wish that the rebel should die, and he was killed. 
Think of the age, the circumstances, and the fact that 
there were no laws but those which he himself laid down, 
and was this act murder! Was it revenge? Was it 
not justice, wrought in a manner accordant with the times? 

In the third year of Mohammed’s success, the Meccans 
came against him with superior forces, but he met them; 
and with so much-skill, sagacity, and confidence, that had 
his plan of battle been unbroken he would again have cou. 
quered; but his troops disobeyed him, his lines were ‘rout- 
ed, a cry was raised that he was slainy and though he 
fought desperately in the front rank, and -would have been 
killed but for a few devoted friends,—his forces were con- 
quered. His followers murmured at their defeat; he re- 
plied by saying. they were defeated from their own want 
of faith:—this has been called ‘a miserable shift,” it ap- 
pears to us, under the circumstances, to have been the de- 
claration of a pretty bold truth: he told those that already 
murmured, that their own sins brought on them what they. 
murmured at. 

It was ahout this time that he forbade wine and gaming. 

In the fifth year after the Flight, many nations united, 
and brought 10,000 men to annihilate the prophet and 
monarch of Medina. He dug a ditch about the city, and 
sitting down in quietness, proceeded to sow . dissension’ 
among his foes, and with so much talent and success as to 
cause a separation of the army which he dared not meet 
in the field. Only a,remnant of. the ten thousand fe- 
mained before Medina, and they were conquered —~not by. 
the apostle but by Him whose messenger he was:. they 
were dispersed by a tempest. : ; 

And now began the Moslem career of conquest; in five 
years the Prophet ‘commanded in twenfy-seven expedi- 
tions, and at nine pitched battles. From victory to vic- 
tory he went on, until at length. he felt strong enough to 
go up to Mecca,—not asa foe, but as a pilgrim;—he was 
refused admittance,—‘t] shall enter then by force,” he 
sid: but ere hostilitigs began, the Meccans,—eighty of 
whom had fallen into their foeman’s harids and been dis- 
missed by him unharmed,—concluded a truce for ten 
years;—upon what condition! . Simply this, that un- 
armed Moslems should have free entrance into the holy 
city. At this time Mohammed was at the height of his 
power; he was almost. adored by his followerss—‘I have, 
seen the Chosroes of Persia,” said a deputy that visited 
him, “and the Cesars of Rome, but never did I see a king 
among his subjects like Mohammed among his-compan. 
jons:”—the hairs that fell from his head were preserved 
with reverence. 

But at the zenith of his course came Asrael, the angel 
of death: the conquerer of meu was poisoned by a Jewish 
tirl—and though he escaped the itpmediate effects of the 
drug, itso injured his constitution as eventually ‘to cost 
him his life. It-is not known whether he pardoned, or 
punished his murderess. 

But before his death the Holy ity of. Mecca became 
his. He charged a breach of the truce agreed to, invested 
and subdued his ‘birth-place. Its chiefs came forth ‘to 
meet him; those who had sought his life, and set'a price 
upon his head, asked mercy qf him—‘*what mercy can 
you hope from him whom you haye wronged! was his just 
reply. “We confide,” said they, ‘‘in the generosity of 
our kinsman.” ‘You shall not confide in vain,” said the 
Prophet, and they were—not unharmed. only,—but put in 
places of honor and trust. ee 

He lived to fight a few miore battles; and in that of 
Honein gained the day by standing firm when others fled; 
and thus at the. risk of life rallying his followers. 

And now Arabia was conquered, and the name of Mo- 
hammed heard upon the borders of the Greek and Persian 
empires; and heard with dread. His mission was accom- 
plished; his departure drew near. In the 63d year of his 
tge, and the tenth after his fight, he felt his end to be at 
hand, and on the third day previous to nis deathyhe caused 
himself to be carried down to his mosque. Supported in 
his pulpit he for the last time addressed his followers— 
“If there be any man,” said the apostlé, “whom T hiave 
wjustly scourged, 1 submit my own back to the lash of 
retaliation. ‘Have I aspersed the reputation of any Mus- 
telman? let him proclaim my faults in the face of the 
tongregation. Have I robbed any one? the little I pos- 
ss shall pay the intefest- and principal of the debt.” A 





'*Koran, chap. 8. 





a 


clarm'’was preeented,—he payed it, and thanked the credi- 
tor that he had not reserved it to the day of judgment. 
He then freed his slaves; directed his funeral; comforted 
his friends; appointed a successor lo the priesthood, though 
none to his throne,—and waited the approach of Azrael, to 
whom he gave permission to take his soul. ‘The fever of 
his body at times clouded his.mind, but the moments of 
sanity were spent in prayer. At length with his own 
hand he sprinkled his face,—and saying—‘God pardon 
my sins, I come among my fellow laborers on high,” he 
expired, lying upon the knee of his beloved wife, Ayesha. _ 

Having thus most briefiy stated most of the prominent 
events of the third era of Mohammed’s life, .Jet gs, 
whether they prove him’an Ithposter or Fanatic. ‘The 
first ground upon which his imposture is advocated is that 


The second is that he was immoral, by. which is meant 


took several wives. We have merely to say upon this 
point, that until fifty-three years of age he. was wonder- 
fully temperate, with but slight inducements to remain 60; 
is it credible that in his old age he became licentious. with 
the strongest inducements nut to,be sot We would also add, 
that he had in‘his old age no’son, but wisl.ed one; he did 
not like Napoleon divorce his wife, but added another:— 
but Napoleon, though much younger was not thought to 
act from licentiousness, and why shoald Mohammed -be’ 
charged with it! ‘Fhe third charge against him is cruelty; 
he’ caused two men, while seeking his life, to be killed, in 
a land where there were neither laws nor ‘courts;—and 
pardoned hundreds. who had once sought it in secret and 
in the battle field. Fourthly, it is said he worked no mir- 
acles;—-he never claimed to, Fifthly, he suited revela- 
tions to circumstances;—this we have .already attempted 
ta prove natural to fanaticism. Against the’ charge of 
imposture——we have his confidence and courage .in the 
battle-field; bis simplicity, mercy,’ prayerfulness in pri- 
vate: his seeking spiritual not femporal power: his forgiv- 
ing his: enemies who believed in him: his appointing a 
spiritual but no temporal successor: and his conduct on 
the bed of death, when neither. sane nor insane did he 
show one syinptoni of remorse, or doubt, or fear; to the 
last he claimed to be a prophet, gave his-soyl to the angel 


holy ‘confidence in hjs salvation—died. Was his the life, 
was this the death of an immoral, blasphemous, ambitious 
imposter? 


he spread his religion by arms: this we have considered. | 
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style of self-satisfied vaunting and triumph’’:—but what | 


that while he forbade or discouraged polygamy, he himself) , 


.| 


of death, and with a prayer to God upon his lips, and aj/ 








To us he appears to have been not only no imposter, 
but to have been infinitely before his age in religious and 
moral views. His talents are undoubted. , Alone, he laid, 
the foundations of an immense empire; ‘unlearned, he’ 


'gave origin to a literature that preceded and was the par- 


ent of that of Europe: millions are even now his stbjects:! 
—how splendid a career, how vast an influence! To the’ 
character of the founder and scheme -of Mohammedanism 
no lover of history can be indifferent. We have spoken 
of the man; at some future day we may discuss the 
scheme. 





J. HP. 
BRIEF ORIGINAL SKETCHES: © 





ANCIENT FORTIFICATIONS IN OHIO. 
I noticey our correspondent’s description of some ancien‘ 
fortifications: in. Licking county.. It puts me in mind‘of 
one in, this (Highland) county, which, as yet, has escaped 
the notice of antiquarians, although: it certainly deserves 
a high rank among any fortifications yet discovered in 
America.’ .I presume it has not been noticed on account 
of its out-oftthe-way situation. It is situated on the wa- 
ters of Brush creek, about fourteen miles from Hillsbo- 
rough, in a south or south-east directién, and-may easily’ 
be found by enquiring for **Fort Hill,” by which name it 
is, known over the surrounding country. ere EP 
. The hill is a half or three-fourths of a mile in height; 
on the top of which is an area of table land of about sev- 
enty acres perfectly level. On all sides the hill is steep, 
and of difficult access. Brush creek washes one side, and 
forms perpendicular cliffs of fearful aspect, At a dis- 
tance the hill resembies a‘sugar loaf. 
’ Whether the table land on the top of this hill has been 
formed: by the hand of nature or man, is‘a question for 
those better:acquainted with such works than'l ar: but 
certain it is that it has once been used by a race of men 
as a place of defence. The entire area of the table land 
has once been’enclosed by a tone and earthen wall, run-. 
ning round it at the brow of thehill. The wall is marked 
by the usual gateways or openings every twenty or thirty 
ards. ; 
Within the enclosure there are two ponds, which have 
once been used for holding water for the use of the inhab- 
itants. A handful of men in-this fort could bid defiance 
to a host on the plains below, or on the’ nearest hills. 
The fort is far higher than any other point in the vicinity, 
and overlooks the surrounding country to a considerable 
distance. 
The selection of this spot as a place of defence certainly 





evinced considerable knowledge of defensive military op- 





erations. With a supply of provisions, the inhabitants of 
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a latge district could take refuge in this fort, and look 
with security on their enemies below.. And the time has 
been.when it, was filled with a race of men; but they are 
now gone; and what is described above is all that remains 
of this ancient people. The mind conjectures a thousand 
scenes which may have been enacted on thig spot. A 
race of heroes may once, have figured here, with their 
millions in battle array on the plains and hills around, 
similar to those of the middie ages, who fought on the 
plains before the cities of- the Holy Lang. Valiant 
knights may have displeyed their prowess ese walls, 
like those of Jerusalem, ‘while the sun gleamed on the 
armor-below. — 
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POEMS OF ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


We rejoice to find that John Wilson, the best critic of: 
poetry that writes*criticism,—has undertaken to present 
to the world a series of extracts from the long-sincespub- ° 
lished, but little-read poems of Robert Southey; andewe 
feel grateful to the editor of Littell’s Museum for making — 
them known widely in America through his popular peri- 
odical. The poor malice of Lord Byron, and the yet 
poorer enmity of Francis Jeffrey, that ‘‘arch-hypercritic,” 
as Wjlson well names him,—did for a time obscure the 
poetic fame of one, who, with all his “adults; stands first, 
among the living writers of England: but as Byron's own 
power and popularity fade away; those of the man whom 


he ridiculed will grow brighter and brighter, not with the 


mass, but with those who, being poets themselves; know 
what poetry is,—until. che noble Lord will find his true 
level below the laureate; at least'stich is our faith and . 
hope, for we love better the cominon-places ef one of Na- 
ture’s noblemen, such as Southey is, than the highest ef- 
forts of d6ne se narrow in his views, and unphilosophic and 
unchristian too, in his character, as thé author pf Childe 
Harold. t as. 

In point of vast learning, Southey is far, we believe, 
before any poet of the day; in excellence, simplicity, and 
nobleness of character, he equals any,—and are not these 
things needful to a poet?’ In imagination,—the: power of 
creation,—few can compare with him; im pathos he so far 
excels, that it has been called, sneeringly, “‘womanish,” 
—and with the editor of Blackwood we say, “Jet it bear 
the reproach:’?—his style is simple, clear, strong; his ver- 
sification music itself: and though much of what he hag 
written is tedious and, prosing to mgst readers, 80 is the 
Fairy. Queen. and the Paradise Lost, and the Inferno of 
Dante, and (in the closet) the Lear, and Hamlet, and 
Othello of Shakspeare. A vast popularity we consider 
evidence against, not’ for, the true greatness of a péet. 
The world’ is:full of poetry, not, ta’ the common eye, 
but to “the vision and the faculty divine.” The source 
of poetry.is the poet’s own heart; there lies the strange, 
sweet ‘lyre ‘whence comé sounds: of more than earthly 
power,—and Nature is but the handmaiden that touches 
the string. . And-as it is’in nature so is it in the 
works of true’ poets, all of whom aré high-priests of na- 
ture. _In them, as.in her, there is much that to’the com- 
mon eye means nothing; but. which to the kindred soul 
means more than words can speak. ‘l'hérefore, it is that 
John Wilson. is so excellent a critic; too noble to-jealously 
find’ flaws, and too true a poet to pass by poetry be it 
where’it may.—he would hang enchanted over the pages 
of a rival] even, and looking’ beyond the faults, commune 
in solemn joy with the spirit which informed the whole. 
Therefore it is that we say that a wide popularity is 
against a poet’s greatness; for the, multitude cannot com- 
prehend the highest poetry, whether in nature or in books, 
—and what they do comprehend and admire cannut be the 
‘highest poetry. * 

And now ‘let us for'a moment return to what we just 
now hinted at,—the necessity of .a high and virtuous 
character to a great poet. We do-not believe most men 
at all take this into consideration in their estimate of a’ 
poetic character;—but can a sensual, or a sel sh, or a ma- 
licious:man be a great poet? A ‘sensualist.may have 
poetry in “him, and he. may express it well'dnd forcibly: 
but while he remains a sensualist, his poetic as well as his 
personal charaeter will be imperfect—not only in its de- 
tail, but in its outline,—and_ no,man is great, in the out- 
line of whose character is a flaw. “Poetry,” says Wil- 
son, **is piety;” and “we ought to read the poetry of un- 
inspired men, as far as may be, in the same spirit in 
which we read the Scriptures. As far as may be—and 
that, must depend on the faithfulness of the poet’s self to 
the sacred trust confided to him by his Maker.” If not 
faithful to himself and that trust, he does not deserve the 
name of a great poet; and if faithful, neither sense nor 
self will rule him. : 

But to return to Southey: his prose,style Wilson places 
far before that of any other writer of the age, but thinks 
that with posterity his poetry will take precedence. As 


his first lesson in Southey’s poems, the critic selects “the 
Curse of Kehama,” and gives a series of passages illug- 
trating the character of Kailyal the heroine of the poem. 





She is almost an impersonation of goodness, and the 





tic poem, 


‘facts we come’to certain general laws-or principles-concerning 
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object of the poem is to paint the triumph of goodness 


over evil. Kailyal is not one of those heroines whose 
sole. merit is that they love some highwayman or cut- 
throat, ‘‘and know pot and ak not if guilt ’s in his heart.” 
She is one whose love, being noble and spiritual, loves 
what is noble and, ‘spiritual;—and though she would love 
even tlie guilty, it Would be becatise beside the guilt there 
was excellence,—and she would love him to chase out the 
sin, ‘and help on the excellence. ‘The poem is not a didac- 
t it is worth twenty to teach the beauty o 
virtue,’ayd to encourage its-exereise. 
Last week we give an extract representing the in- 
fluence of Kailyal over the brutes and fowls of the des- 


‘ 
ert;—how perfect as a painting! and as @ poem how true)! 


and how-touching! We only regret the necessity that 
compels us to do what Wilson most justly complains of, — 
‘to cut half a foot of canvas off the corner” of so inspired 
a picture as thatof which it fotms the close. But while 


* we regret this, we cannot forbear. to. quote another pas- 


sage, familiat probably to many of our readers, but which 
cannot be tgo familiar to eny. 
$ “They sin who tell us love can die. 
‘ ‘With life all other passions fly, - 
All others.are but vanity, 
In héaven ambition carmnot dwell, 
Nor avarice in the vaults of hell; 
Earthly these passions of the earth, 
They perish where *hay:have their birth; 
* ButLoveis | cestructible. 
_ Its holy flame forever burneth, 
From heayen it came to heaven returneth; 
; * Too oft’on earth a troubled guest, 
; At times deceived,at times opprest, 
Tt here is tried and purified, 
Then hath in‘ heaven its perfect rest: 
jt soweth here with toil and care, 
But the harvest-time of ‘love is there. . 
Oh! whena mother meets on’ high ~ s 
The babe she lost in infancy, 

« Hath.she not then for pains and fears, 
Tiie day of woe, the watchful night, 
For all her sorrow, all her tears, 

An over-payment of delight! 


And the answer of Kailyal’s father too, when Kehama 


seeks to temptthém,—an answer fitting to be ehgraven 
indeed in enduring granite. 


7 


_ “She needeth not my, counsel, he replied, 
" And ity, tajah, dost thou reason thus 

Of destiny’: For though all other.things 
Were subject to the starry influencings, 
And bowed submissive to thy tyranny, 

The virtuous heart and resolute-will are free. 
Thus in their wisdom did the gods decree, 

‘When they created man., Let eome what will,. 
This is ourrock of strength; in’every ill, 
Sorrow, oppression, pain,‘and agony, | i 
The spirit of the good is ungubdued, 

And, suffer as they may, they triumph still.’ | 


ty 
| 


} 


But we have said more than enough for one’ -time; by || 
and by we hope to resume a consideration of the most) 
abused and most deserving of living British bards. , < P.|| 
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TILLY PHILOSOPHY OF HEALTH. 

Tue Paitokopnt or Heavra; or an Exposition of the Physical and Men- 
tal Constitu'ion of Man, with a view to the promotion of buman lon- 
gevity and hanpiness.. By Southwood Smith, M. D., Physician to.Lon. 
don Fever Hospital, etc. etc. Mohime first. London, Charles Knight 
1835/ _ : - 

It was only the other day thata gentleman, whose education | 
and talents place him pretty high in the world of literature,|) 
told us that hé did hot know what was meant by the Philosophy 
of History; had never heard of such a thing; and could not)| 
find any one that ever had: we suppose, therefore, the Philoso- 
phy .of Health may trouble some readers. Pardon usa mo- 
ment’s stop to explain dur notion of thé term. 

A statement of cortain facts or phenomena in nature, forms 
a portion of Natural History; the facts respecting gravitation, 
for instancé. From a thorough and extended view of these| 








gravitation, and these general principles ‘constiiute, a part of 
Natural Philosophy. In the same way “Smeljie’s P/ilosophy of 
Natural History” is a work giving certain general principles 
derived from an examination of Natural History, in the nar- 
rower sense, which refers it to the phenomena of animal and 
vegetable life, and mineral formation. Well, we observe and} 
note down ¢ertain facts or phenomena respecting political 
changes, this is History, or properly Political History; and rea- 
soning upon these facts we come to some general principles re- 
specting politics,—thcse form thé Philosophy of that History :— 
of a awrety this is plain enough! Again, from the observation 
of facts bearing upon health,'we come to general principles 
which form the Philosophy of Health. To turn tothe volume 
before us, then :—it forms the first of a series which is intended 
to embrace the constitution and education of both mind and 
body. S.:ucture,” says Dr. Smith in his Introduetion, “must 
be known, before function can be’ understood; hence Physi- 








body; hence an acquaintance with the physiology of the body. 
should precede the study of the Physioloyy of the mind. The 
constitution of the mind must be understood before its powers 
and affections van be properly developed and directed: hence 
4 knowledge of the physiology of the mind ‘is essential to a 
sound view of education and morals.” 

In this volume Dr. Smith opens the subject by a general an- 
atomical view of man, preceded by one or two chapters on the 
length of life, and the relation of longevity to human happi- 
ness. To illustraté his anatomical teaching are 121 excellent 
wood cuts, the expense of procuring which, wilt, we fear, pre- 
|| vent the republication of the work in this country. But the 
anatomical portion of this volume is not that which.we look at 
| with most pleasure} it is that part in which a view is given of 
|| the objects for which we live, and the natural tendency and 
purpase of everything te produce liappiness,—that strikes us as 
most peculiar and ‘galuable. The whole third chapter we 
think, as we conceive it to be meant, to be admirable; theugh 
portions might be misconstrued and misapplied by materialigts. 

We shall look with hope-and longing for the other volumes 
of this work, meanwhile counselling all truly interested in the 
subject to take a copy of this volume, if they can’get it; Mr- 
Flash has a very few copies. * . Pe 





MEMOIRS OF GREAT COMMANDERS. 

Memoirs or GaratT ComMManpers. By G. P. R. James,—author of 

“Darnley,” etc. ‘Two volumes. Philadelphia, Carey and Hart. ° 
We fear Mr. James is writing too’ rapidly for his substantial 
fame, and most beneficial influence. The Gipsy has scarce 
reached us, when two squadrons of ‘great commanders come 
driving after him; and this,’ while the biographic illustrations of 
French history, begun by the Life of Charlemagne, are yet but 

begun. . : 
The’ volumes now published give memoirs of Henry 5th of 
England :—John Plantagénet, Duke of Bedford :-—Gonzalves de 
| Cordoba, the Great Captain:—The Duke of Alva:—Oliver 
Cromwell :—and George Monk, Duke of Albermarle,—in the 





| first volume., In the second, of Turenne:—the Great Conde: 


|—theDuke of Marlborough :—Prince Eugene of Savoy :--Earl 
|| of Peterborough :—John Manners, Marquis of Granby :—and 


|| General’ Wolfe. Some of the’ memoirs are brief and loosely 
1 written; but most appear to be clear while condensed, and in 
| 

| 





‘style simple and pleasing; Mr. James’ style, by the way, is the 


|| most truly historic that we ..now of among the historians of 
i the day.. Why the above thirteen were chosen from amid the 
|| crowd of commanders, we know not; nor does it appear that 
the memoirs are to be continued.. We should have preferred 
\|to some of those which Mr. James has given, the memoirs of 
Gustavus, Wallenstein, and others whose names are familiar to 
us, but whose lives and characters are but little known. 

But these volumes, though not distinguished by anything but 
style from common brief memoirs, are worth, for interest and 
true value,.many and many hovels in which may be seen much 
more talent; and we can recommend all who love biography to 
read if not buy them; and all who do not love biography. to 


|| learn to at once. They may be had at Mr. Flash’s. . P 





TODD'S STUDENT’S MANUAL. 
Tue Srvpents’ Manvat. By Rev. J. Todd. Northampton: 1835. 

‘If students do not become very learned, very moral, and very 
fat, before long, it will not be owing to any deficiency of good 
advice. We have recently made an effort- at becoming ac- 
quainted with sonie.of the shost approved systems of moral, 
physical, and intellectual discipline. In this effort we have 
read lectures, letters, and manuals enough to convert a genete- 
tion of pigmies into a genération of giants. The principal ob- 
jections to all the systems with which we are acquaipted, is, 
that they prescribe the same regimen to’every student witheut 
reference to moral, physical, or intellectual difference of organ- 
ization. It is unfortunate that among those who feel them- 
selves called on to prescribe for the necessities of students, no 
two should agree. ‘Their disagreements are calculated to per- 
plex the searchers after that kind of wisdom, or to bring the 
whole host of teachers into disrepute. 

The work before us differs, in many important. particulars, 
from all others with which. we are acquainted. The author is 
exceedingly rigid in his requisitions on students--confining 
them to works and actions which shall make for their utility— 
and forbjdding many of those healthful recreations of mind 
and body which others have recommended. His work is 
adapted to students in calleges rather than to those of more 
maturity. . ’ 

The Manual, with what we consider its manifold faults, is, 
notwithstanding, well worthy the attention of literary youth. 
There is not a page on which there is not much advice of a 
profitable kind; and while, if we were to analyze the work, 
we should find much to condemn, yet we should in the general 
approve. Wirt’s Letter to a Student, Sharpe’s Essays, Hitcli- 
cock’s Lectures, and Todd’s Manual embody a fund-of pre- 
cept, advice, and information which, if studied and practiced, 
could not fail: to produce’ incalculable advantages to literary 








ology is based on Anatomy. The mind is dependent on the 


individuals, -_ : 
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Accompanying the work before us is an “Index Rerum 1 
which by:many competent judges is pronounced superior toall 
others in existence. It strikes us as being better adapted to the 
wants of literateurs than any other which we have ever seen, 

The “Manual? and the “Index Rerum” may be had of ¢, P, 


Barnes, on Main, above Fifth street. mi 





SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 
we Literaky Mussenorr. Monthly--T. White, Richmond, Vir. 
ginia. F . 

Several rironths ago we noticed this work in termsof com. 
mendation; since which time we have not been in the regular 
receipt of it. We have, however, been admonished of its 
gradual improvement in various periodicals. We have received 
the twelfth number, and discover that our cotemporaries spake 
truth-when they spoke of its eminent literary merits. Such a 
work was wanted at the South; and wé have no doubt, from 
the evidences ¢ontained'in its pages, that it will be productive 
of the greatest advantages, It will disabuse the public mind 
at the North of some of the errors which have been long tole. 
rated,.and give assurance that a literary journal can be sup- 
ported in Virginia, which for intrinsic excellence is. ungur. 
passed by any of its more northern competitors. 

The Messenggr is beautifully printed, monthly, on fine pa- 
per, in Richmond, at five dollars per annum. 

If the proprietor will send us the Messenger regularly, we 


will endeavor to assist its circulation. 3 
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Eprror’s Corner.—It is.a damp, cold, muggy Morning; the 
poor marketwomen shiver under their threadbare ‘cloaks; the 
unhappy fathers of families -with their loads of cabbage and 
mutton, go “with blue nose prominent” over the slimy flags; 
while the mist hangs upon the locks of the early school-girl; 
and the smoke Jingers lazily round. the mouth of the warm 
chimney. Of sucli a morning there is same comfoit in our cor- 
ner, with a small speck of coal fire at hand; and a warm discus- 
sion to windward upon the all-important and never-enough-to- 
be-disputed subject of Western Literature. “There is a vast 
amount of talefit in the West,” says one, “if it were only 
brought’ out.” “And how brought out?” cries the other, 
“there’s the Mirror, ready to receivé and spiritually nourish ey- 
ery true son of genius, that is, if to bring before the public be 
tonourish. Yonder is the Magazine, Colossus-like, looming in 
the distance; .which, until within three months, was to be sure 
little more than a literary chatnel-house, where dry bones and 
bitter ashes alone were, but which may yet arise and be what 
a Western Magazine should be. And if an immortality of a 
week os a month be not enough, Mr. Flash stands ready to act 
as’ gentleman usher to.the realms of glory, as publisher. Or 


tshould the aspirant wish to dive into deeper waters than mere 


literature, here stands the Messenger, waiting to.carry his 

thoughts forth through the earth. -. What more can he ask? 

What better’ means could be had for coming out? If any be 

wished, doubtless they will be supplied by our new compeer, 

the Buckéye.” 

. Now all this is very true, and yet men that should and could, 

do not come out. The literary periodicals of our city,—juve- 

nile, adult, and superannuated—are supported by a very few 

writers, and-most of those not among the best. They are not 

among the best, because some are too young, somé too narrow 

and sour, some too little interested in their business. The truth 

is, those who might elevate the character and torie of the peri- 

odical press in our country and city do not usually meddle with 

it. But yetitisa vast instrument. Two thousand five hundred 
persons take this paper, and probably on an average, each paper 
is read by three individuals, so that we address weekly, through 

its columns, an: assembly of seven or eight thousand persons. 
Morevwver, this paper goes into every state and territory in the 
Union; it addresses all classes, from the man worth millions to 
him (alas! how many such “hims’!) that cannot pay his sub- 
scription. Now, must not such a paper, if well edited,by mén 
whose opinions and views were matured by age, study, and ex- 
perience, exercise a. vast moral influence? If it is of import- 
ance to present some new’ truth to a small assembly in a lec- 
ture;—if it is a duty, a’privilege, a pleasure to do it,—must it 
not be yet more a duty and a privilege to address weekly, from 
year’s end to year’s end, an assembly of eight or ten thousand? 
We know and feel it to be such, little as we may seem to from 
our labors: we believe this paper may be made the meahs,— 
not only of bringing out writers,—not only of regulating and 
aiding taste, and light literature ;—we believe it may be made 
the means of doing much good to the most important interests 
of our country and race. Would those men that are best fitted 
to exercise a beneficial influence, undertake the-conduct of 
literary papers, we should rejoice; but in general they join re- 
ligious or political papers which address a particular sect or 
party, and do not reach thousands to whom the Mirror is 
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, the credit of that art whbse wonderful birth was‘attributed to 


‘neglect, we could neglect with comfort, but such Christians as 


. However, he has some poetic: merit, though he too had, we 
think, better try prose. 


‘CINCINNATI umeaon, AND CHRONICLE; esha. LITERATURE. AND SCIENCE. 


attractive from its very trashiness. ‘They.do not take the helm 


of our literature, and generally. underrate its impentenoney 


though in every age the poet, the novélist, the tale-teller, the 
literateur (oh! that we had an English word to express the 
meaning,) has ‘done = very much, to shape the character 
of the people. 

But though they will not conduct, they may aid the literary 
press. Now, poems flow in upon us with drowning force, we 
choke with an inundation of thyme., But prose; good, simple, 
sensible prose we seldom get, and therefore wonder not, good 
sir, that we are prosy. In the. volume which will.soon con 
mence, we hope ‘this may be remedied in some degree; we 
trust that those who may, will do something; both through the 
weekly and monthly press, to give to our literature a higher, 
nobler, and more wide-reaching influence than it has yet ex- 
erted in this Valley of Valleys. 





Practical Prinzers.—With the following from ‘the New 
York Mirror we cordially agree; the class to whom’‘it relates 
has always, from the time of Frankiln, been marked for those 
belonging to it. The poor boy whose leves and tendencies ate 
for literature turns instinctively to printings and we only re- 
gret that so many turn to it to lose health, while they gain but 
apoor subsistence at it.” In our city we know of no practical 
printers who are editors but Mr. E. S. Thomas; of the Evening 
Post, and our Mr. Gallagher; in the country-most of the ediy 
tors probably are, as at the East, members of that handicraft. 


Practical Printers.—It is singular how many practical printers 
are at the head of the newspaper. and periodical press at the 
present time, both in Great Britain and this country; and how 
many gentlemen of the same profession have been conspicuous 
in the halls of legislation, and*the walks of science and ele- 
gant literature. There is scarcely a country newspaper which 
is not edited and printed by the same individual, and the ma- 
jority of the journals of the cities is similarly circumstanced ; 

which is a high eulogium on the industry, talents, ‘persever- 
ance, and enterprise of these gentlemen, and at once proves the 

rofession to be well entitled to the designation of ‘a liberal art. 
Take the press of New York, forinstance. The Gazette, con- 
ducted’ by Joh'n Lang; the Commercial, by Col. W. L. Stone;} 
the Mercantile, by ‘Amos Butler;.the Sun, by Benjamin H. 
rem the T'ranstript, by Howard and Stanley; the Jeffersonian, 
Childs and Devoe; the Journal of Commerce, by. David 

Hales the Irishman, by J. M. Moore: the New Yorker, by H. 

Greely ; ; the Spirit of the Times, by Wm. T. Porter; the 
Trades’ Union, by E. J. VanCleve; the Weekly Messenger, by 
B. Badger; the Sunday Morning News, by S, J. Smith; the 
Railfoad Journal, by D.K. Miners, the Old Country man, by H. 
J. Pickering; the Advocate, by G. H.. Evans; the Free Press, 
by W. Hagadorn; and, we doubt not, many others that do not 
immediately occur to us. To this list we are proud to add the 
New York Mirror, by the writer of this paragraph, who, as 
well as all the individuals above enumerated, is “ta practical 
printer.” We wish some of-our cotemporaries, with more lei- 
sure information on the subject than ourselves, would endeavor 
to obtain a similar detail of the press of the country. ,lt would 
be.a clirtous piece of sfatistics, apd more and more redound to 


superhuman agency, or the workings of the devil by the instru- 
yee tip of Dr. Faustits. lag may it flourish!—WV. Y, Mir. 





To CorresponpEents.—We do wish our correspondents would 
be less polite and forgiving; a man that was uproarious at our 


assail us now and then heap coals of fire upon our head too 
trily: for instance, here is one who says he has been refused 
by us already, but tries once more, and should we declare him: 
no poet, he.is still “our admirer.” Now we hate to say that 
“Woman’s Loveliness” is below our standard, but it is; and| 
though our friend may make a poet, we'should recommend him 
to leave the mount of the muses and pursue the plain path of 
prose. 

To“Leander” we séarce know what to say. 


man we reckon, or he would not talk of’ 
~ 


He is no Irish- 


“The waters of Erin, that sweet little stream.” 


“The Patriarch’s Dream” shall soon have its turn. 

“The Reminicence of La Fayette” was used to kindle our 
fire; for though several verses were good, it was too long; and 
being somewhat dry made good kindling. 

“The Uses and Advantages of a Chin” is under considera- 
tion, It is too long however; we want short, pithy, and com- 
plete articles, when prose comes; and when ‘wenis a very small 
pattern will ‘do in most oases. 

“A. Voice from Jupiter” we shall reply to next week; it is 
the work of a man of sense, imagination, and more than cgm- 
mon poetic powers;—though, we think, needling yet much 
cultivation. 

*The “No. 1 of Occasional-Papers” would do very, w ell were 
there anything new in it, and were not one of our trio lauded 
therein. Our concern is.a joint one, we take no puffs of one; 
give us all a dose and you may get in, to feed one head only, is 
to excite the anger of the two starving mouths. 

To him whose verse begins 


“Of hapless love I sing,.of fascinating Cc—- 
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and énds— Transcarer or: News.—Since Nantucket. was settled ten’ 


: “Oh fairest creamure, man’s greatest good below, 
A living death I die! say, can you will it sot. 
Forbid it Heaven! you must be good as you are fair, 
+ Or truth is false! Adieu, adieu! f live but in despair.” 


We can say no aa to aid his deegais unless he'll forswear 
rhyme. 

.*** might write better stanzas with a slight i increase of 
care; when he does we shall be ‘glad to'see, and’ perhaps, may 
publish them. 

“The Buttonwood Cottage” we like; and shall give it the first 
empty corner. 





Crnciftnari University, on RevivaL or ‘LEARNING IN ‘THE 
West.—The.old building at the -corngr of ‘Fourth and Walnut, 
which has for so many years been the disgrace of our city, was 
known as the Cifcinnati College:- bit though such was its 
title, it seems that it was endowed with University powers, and 
is now arisen from the tomb, with wider views, and yaster 
schemes of good than ever dawned, upon it in its former days 
of glory. The reason why it was not called at first the Cin- 
cinnati University, Dr. Drake thinks, was that the Trustees of 
an Institution bearing that name some twenty-five years since, 
who were empowered to build-up their moral edifice by aid of 
a lottery, thought it but fair under the lottery principle to 
pocket all the cash they could muster and Tun,. This the peo- 
ple thought very.unbecoming in the heads, or rather feet, of a 
literary institution, in which gymnastics did mot form a branch 
of education;—and a slir thereby. came upon the name ‘of 
University. But the day of lotteries and runawayg-has gone 
by, and we-are at length to. have in Ohio an. institution in 
which everything, but sectarian theology, is to be taught, with 
a.thoroughness and completeness unequaled, itis hoped, in the 
country: The Medical Department, in which are many of the 
first men in the profession, is to enibrace -a wider range 6f in- 
struction’ than any Medical School in'the U. S. The Law 
Department will.be under the supervision of our first jurists. 
And the Academic portion of the Institution, well endowed, 
and well officered, will, it is hoped, supply all that can be sup- 
plied in elementary instruction. 


yer or doctor at the other. The plan is that of the London 
University, and is a good one; under it education will be he: 
mogeneous; one ;—thorough. 

The Medical School, at present, is the prominent feature of 
the néw-old-cdllege. In fact the dead bones seem to have 
been clothed with flesh and skin again only through the vivify- 
ing power of medicinal aid; for once a patient has been raised 
from the grave. Blood,otherwise money, is' also to be called 
into existence by this power. The Medical School of: Ohio 
was thought badly organized, and the’ Trustees of the Univer- 
sity began their new labors'in the'hope that a final union of 
the faculty they organized and the old one might take place; 


but the time for such union is now passed; the school of the 


University will goon. In the exposition given on Saturday 
last by Dr. Drake of the views of the Trustees, it was particu- 
larly insisted upon that the Medical School would and must go 
on. He examined all the reasons, nine in number, which have 
been suggested why it would not, and argued them all insuffi- 
cient.. In examining the last reason, which was his own con- 
nection ‘with the College, he spoke of the papers of Vindex 
first given.in the Whig, and since in a pamphlet, and denied 


the charges therein made, in as far as they implicate his char-1 


acter. 

What may result from the new movement, is hard to guess; 
with the Medical’ part thereof we have no concer; but asa 
whole we most sincerely wish it success. It has-friends, strong 
and able ones, and Dr. Drake is in himself a host. - , 
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OBITUARY. 

Den, at the residence of her son in this city,.on the 25th: of 
September, Mrs, Anica, GaLLacuer, in the ‘sigty-third. year of 
her age. 

The deceased was a native‘of Cumberland county, New Jer- 
sey; and emigrated to-this city, from Philadelphia, in the year 
1814. She continued to reside-here till about four years since, 
when she removed to-Springfield, in the interior of this state. 


A distressing chronic disease of the lungs and liver, induced 


her a few weeks since, to visit the city, in order to receive the 
professianal advice and attendance’of her former family physi- 
cian. But long and repeated illness.for the last eight years, 
had undermipied her constitution; medicine had no’ effect 
whatever upon her system; ‘a dropsical affectioh of some three 
months standing,,increased rapidly; and on Friday last—firm 
in the faith. which makés whole, and trusting in the tender 
mercies of an All-wise Creator—one of the best of mothers, 
most amiable of women, and truest of ‘Christians, calmly 
breathed her last, in the bosom of her family and friends. 








Inexorable fate! Oh cruel destiny!” 


“And they were glad, that she had lived thus long, 

- And glad, that thus she went to her reward; 

Nor deem’d that kindly nature did her wrong, 
Seftly to ey the vital cord. 


Thus may a little boy be put, 
in at one end of the University and come forth a learned law- |}, 


in, front of the house. . 


men have been hung there, all Indians, and ‘all for, murder. 
The last entertainment of the kind was in 1769. The Nan- 
tucket organ of destructivéRess runs out in whale killing. ° 

The hurricane of Aug. 12 destroyed half a million dollars 
worth of | property in the little island of Antigua, It is expen- 
sive living in these hurricane céuntriés. The, wwe lasted 
eight hours. 

Fine turbot were plenty in Boston market !ast test: Some- 
thing of a rarity in that.quarter. . 

One hundred and sixty-one thousand dollars, in gold, was 
coined at the United States mint during the ‘month of August. 
Ninety-five whale ships touched at Oahu during the year 
1834. Amount of tonnage, 34,016; amount of oil on boards 
99,008 barrels. 

A lamplighter at the Buffalo Theatre was burned nearly to 
death a few evenings, since, in conseqhence of the taking fire 
of some Spirit Gas, with which he was filling one of the lamps 
There is little hope of his recovery. 

A lady i in New York was, a few days ago, brought up before 
the Mayor, charged with “biting .off a piece of her husband’s 
ear! "99 , . P 
The Astor House will soon be-ready for the roof. The New 
York Herald says that Mr. Astor advances, $50,000 to Boyden 
by way of furnishing-the house, and recerves for rent $15,000 
the first year, $18,000 the second, and $21,000 the third. 

The blacks in the United States, at present, about equal the 
whole population at the beginning of the-Revolution. 

The buildings of Niblo’s Garden, New York, were burnt on 
the 17th ult., by ‘the spontaneous firing of some. of the fire-’ 
works, The loss was $J5,000, or more. Thé picture of the 
departure from “Egypt was-ruined, worth $5,000. A black - 
waiter was burned to death. 

' The apprentice: sy. stem in the British West Indies’ works 
badly.;—and worse of late than at first. 

The Glocester, (Mass.) people complain of the pious fisher- 
men who fear to remain at the fishing-ground through Sunday, 
and so come ashore and rob orchiards and hen roosts. 

A man was lately convicted at New Bedford of bigamy, for 
having three wives; his counsel ought to have moved to quash 
the indictment on the’ground that it. was tri-gamy. 

A Boston paper speaking of a whale killed in the Chesa- 
peake, says—“the murderers made light of the matter. » 

Mr: Otis; who -was mobbed in Vi irginia as an ‘abolitloniet, has 
withdrawn himself from the Anti- wiarery. Society, and pub. 
lished lis reasons. 

Mr. Weld lately of the Boston Galaxy is about to connect 
himself with a paper in New York. ‘ 

The rush of ttavelers at the East, i is over. It oe this year 
despite the cold: weather, been greater than ever before. 

A printing press has been .made in New .York by whith 
10,000 copies of a newspaper are printed in one hour and forty 
minutes. -Both sides are printed at once. 

‘The Delaware people are going inid the ‘whaling business in 
earnest. . 

The excitement against the English House of Lords for cast- 
ing out a popular bill is becoming serious. 

: ‘The demand for mecHanics in Philadelphia exceeds the sup- 
ply, it is said, in every department. 

We have accounts of: $150,000 or more stolen ~— between 
New York and Boston;--at three lifts. 

Stuart Newton the painter, who had ‘been for some time in- 
sane, died on the 5th of August. He has left few oqenrny as‘’an 
artist, behind him. 

The population of Ireland is, Catholics 5,427, 000: Church of 
England’ 852,000 : Presbyterians ym other sects 21,800; 


in all 7,942,800. 


D'Israeli, Jr., is writing a full histor$ of English Litgrature. , 
He is not equal to it,—unless (as an, Ifisher might say) his 
father does it for him. 

Brougham’s Natural Theology has been ably strictured in in 
England. Several volumes of eriliques have appeared. The 
Ex-Chancel'or isto be used up hence forward, as much as he 
has béen puffed up in times past. 

The Pennsylvania papers speak of nothing but Muleys and 
Wolfs; a rather beastly state of things in the Key-stgne state, 

The National Gazette state that recent information from 
Paris states the hope that the five milions have been or speed- 
ily will be paid. 


“_ --+W— ~-- 











NOTICE TO OHIO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Mr. E. Easton is now of a tour through the state, acting as 
collector fpr us,among other Publishers. All persons owing'us for 
the Mirror, or owing upon the Chronicle before the union, are 
most respectfully and earnestly requested to make payment to 
him; all persons having sums of money belonging to us in their 
hands are requested to transfer them to him. He i is authorised 
to give receipts for us in all cases. 
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Dark with the mists of age—it then is time, to ie 
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’ Tae Snorr-Hornev' Durm@ Ox.—Some superior 
specimens. of this famous breed of English cattle, were 
imported a few days since in the ship Great Britain, Capt. 
French, from Liverpool—having been purchased for the 
Ohio Agricultural Society, to whose enterprising exertions 
we have hefore had occasion to advert. We believe 
the present are the finest samples ever brought to this 
country. They are eight in number, two year old and. 
earlings. The largest, which is a two year old white 
ll, is of herenlean size, but not on that account of gross 
or unwieldly shape, but of remirkable elegance and sym- 
metry of proportions, both in the body, neck, head and 
limbs—presenting in fact, a beautiful model or study for 
& painting like Wouermans, so famous for his cattle. _He 
weighs 2500 Ibs. and cost in, England £200. making the 
whole expense of bringing him out about $1000, What 
seems particular to distinguish this breed of cattle, is the 
smal] elegant limbs. the robust muscular form of the neek, 
the fine contour of the head and face, and the short crum- 
pled horn turned inward.. The neck in'this. bull is of a 
* depth fully equal to the length of the head,‘the small 
pointed nose forming with the forehead, throat and upper 
part of the neck, an isoscéles triangle, of which the 
throat isthe base, line, The two 
stood in the sta]! next to the large bull, was of white col- 
or and nearly of the same size, also of elegant form. The 
yearling. composed of both sexes, were full as large as 
some of our full grown-caftle. The animals were fed on 
the passage on hay and oil cake, (made of ground flax 
seed) and the sides of the stalls being cushioned, prevent- 
ed any injury from the motion of the ship from which 
in fact they scarcely felt any inconvenience, as they very 
prudently lay down during’ a gale. The consequence is 
they have lost but very. little flesh, and are in excellent 
health. ‘The Englieh boy who had charge of them,.came 
out expressly for that purpose.—N. Y. Eve. Star. 








Errect or Non-Resistence.—A little ‘before the 
revolutionary war, there were a few. families of Friends, 
who bud removed from Ditchess county, and settled at 
Easton, then in Saratoga county, and state of New-York. 
These requested the favor of holding a religious meeting, 
which war granted. . . 

The gection of the country.proved to be one which was 
so much distressed by scvuting parties, from English 
and Américan armies, that.the American government, is- 
sued a proclamation, directing them to: leave their coun- 
try: and they so did generally, 

Friends requesting to be permitted to exercise their own 
judgement, (saying? “You are ‘clear of us, in that you 
* have warned us,”’) remained at their homes and kept up 

their meéting. 

* Robert Nisbet, who lived at that time at Fast Hoosack, 
about thirty miles distant, felt a concern to walk through 
the then wilderness country, and sit with friends at their 
week day meeting. .As thty were sitting in meeting, 
with their door-open, they discovered an Indian peeping 
round the door-post. When he saw.the Frjends sitting 
without word or deed, he stepped ‘forward and taok a full 
view of what was in the house; then ke and his company, 
placing their arms in a correr ef the room, took seats 
with Friends, and so remained till the meeting closed,” * 

* Zebulon Hoxie, one of the Friends present,then invited 
them to his house,.puta cheese and.what bread he had on 
the table and invited thém to help themselves; they did 
so, and went quietly and harmlessty away. * 

* Before their departure, tiowever, Robert Nisbet. who 
could speak and understand the French tongue, inquired 
of one of them what their intentions were. He told Ro- 
bert; that they surrounded the house, inteading ta destroy 
’ allthat were in it; **but said he, “‘when we saw you sit 

ting with you door epen, and without weapons of defence; 

we lid no dispositions to hurt you—we would have fought 
for you.” : 
* , This party had human scalps with them. 

The writer, when reflecting on this extraordinary cir- 
curmstance, concluded to,cal!l on Zebalon Hoxie, who said, 
“the occurrence had been clearly stated by onr dear aged 
friend, George Dilwyn.”—Exztracted from the Friends 
Literary Journal, Philadelphia, 11mo. 30, 1835. 





Dr, Matheron descended the mighty St. Lawrence-to 
Quebec, with the view to obtain information respecting 
the. state of religion in the Lower Province. - Vhe re- 
port which he gives is’ truly deplorable. The population of 
Lower Canada is now estimated at 640,000; of whom 
460,000 are-Catholics, having 150 priests, 140,000 Pro- 
testants, having about 68 ministers. The above enumer- 
ation gives less than one minister to every 2000 souls. 

*¢But this calculation,’ says Dr. Matheson, ‘by no means 
affords a correct view of the real state of the colony.— 
more than one half of the whole numberof preachers is 
to be found in the cities and towns. In such places the 
proportion may be more than one minister for two thou- 


year old cow, whieh: 


of the.anéients, which he traced up to the time of Adam 


|scholara and elegant writers of the age; and Bloomfield, 









sand Protestants, but this leaves a still smaller nuinber 
for the townships newly settled. “When it is also consid- 
ered that the population of these districts is widely scat- 
tered, and .that in addition to this, the-roads are exceed- 
ingly: imperfect, we cannot but perceive that, with sucli a 
small number of preachers, the religious destitution of 
the people must be very great. ‘ 

’ Indeed, there is one township which has been settled 
five years where ho sermon has yet been preached; and in 
another, which has been séttled a much longer time, there 
has been no preaching for seven’years! Inshort, there‘is 
hardly one sixth of ‘the supply that should be provided for 
the religious instruction of the scattered Protestant popu- 
lation, to say nothing of the non-efficiency of many of 
the- ministers who. are supparted by the government grant. 
Inadequate, however, ag. are the means of instruction 
seg Protestants, the state of things among the Ro- 
man Catholics, who form the bulk of the popylation, is 
still worse’. ‘ 

. Upper Canada contains about 320,000 inhabitants, of 
whom very: few are Roman Catholics. There are about 
160 ministers of different denowinations, viz. forty Epis- 
copalian, fifty Methodist, thirty-four Presbyterian, thirty 
Baptist, and six Congregational. This would give on the 
average one minister to 2000 souls; but as in the Lower 


Province, they are very unequally distributed, at least} 


one half being fixed in the towns. The population is 
rapidly increasing by emigration, and no steps have heen 
taken to provide the requisite supply of additional teach- 
ers. Dr. Matheson shows that the duty of furnishing the 
colonies. with suitable religious instruction must at pres- 
ent devolve upon the Christian Churches in this country; 
and he eloquently pleads the strong claim which their 
Spiritual necessities -have upon all.the évangelical de- 
nominations of Britain.—Matheson’s Visit. 





Propucts or ovr: Country.—The wool crop of the 
present year was probably worth twenty-five millions— 
and, as-a general calculation, of its manufactures, about 
fifty millions. New-York furnishes the largest supply of 
wool. There were 3,485,539 sheep in 1825—-vow proba- 
bly, 7,000,000! as will be soon ascertained, this being the 
year of the State census. Vermont has, perliaps, 1,500,- 
000—and they are very numerous in many of the Eastern, 
Middle and Western States, The cash duty payable on 
‘woolens, and the more just valuation of the pound sterling 
with improvement in the collection of them—the rise of 
price on British goods, and the use of newly invented 
American machinery, &c. have caused the. manufacture 
of wool to’ be a-‘fair business.? The range of woolen 
goods, as those of cotton, has been, widely extended. For 
an instance, four-fifths of the carpets used, are ‘home 
made,’—the duty of qoarse wool being abolished. They 
are cheaper and better,than the imported, and equally 
beautiful. 

The manufactures ‘of leather and iron, (not iricluding 
the.common smith work, as to the latter,) are worth-not 
less than eighty millionsa year. But>we sliall not go’in- 
to details, or even notice other great.and valuable manu- 
factures—just now. ; 

A new business ie making rapid stride to importance— 
the manufacture of si/k. “Fhis will be in five years or 
less, worth from ten to twenty millions a year, and give 
a profitable ‘employment to vast pumbers of women and 
children, at their own homes. Already one gentleman 
has made preparations for feeding 5,000,000 worms, and 
many, a million. The reeling of the silk, and the weav- 
ing of it, have been much improved by Yankee ingenui- 
ty, and wiil be more simplitied. The power loom has 
been successfully applied to it.—Niles’ Register. 





Eminent Snuoemakers.—Linneus, the foutider of the 
science of Botany, was apprenticed to a shoemaker in 
Sweden, but afterwards taken notice of in consequence of 
his ability, and sent to college. 


- The elder David: Pareus, who was afterwards the cele-|| 


brated Professor of ‘Theology at Heidelburg, Germany, 
Was at one time an apprentice to a shoemaker. . 

- Joseph ‘Pendral],. who died some, time since at London 
and who was a profound and scientific scholar, leaviag an 
excellent library, was bred, and pursued thro’ life the 
trade of a shoemaker. Y + 

Hans Sachs, one ofthe most famous of the early Ger- 


Benedict Baudouin, one of the most learned mien’of 
the sixteenth century, was a shoemaker, as likewise was 
hig father. This man wrote a treatise on the shoemaking 


himself? According to his view, Adam was a shoemaker, 
and Eve a tailoress. ‘ ; ; 
Tothese may be added the ornaments of literature, 
Holcroft, the author of the Critic, and other works; Gif- 
ford, the founder and for many years the editor of the 


London Quarterly Review, one of the most profoynd 


the author of “I'he Farmer’s Boy” and other works: all 








man poets, was the son a tailor, eerved an apprenticeship 


. : : — || to a shoemaker, and afterwards"became a weaver. 
Srate or Revicion 1x Canapa.—From Montreal,|\’ 


CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND-CHRONICLE; DEVOTED ‘TO LITERATURE AND-SCIENCE. 


Anthony Purvur, who’ was a teacher of the 
at Andover, England, and who received 1 
‘translation of the scriptures, 
maker, ve 
- Our own Roget Sherman, too, was early 
a shoemaker, and he followed the business many years 
This was the man who, as Mr. Jefferson once observed, 
‘“‘never said a foolish thing in his life.” ’ 


langua 
eceived 1000l. for hig 
served -his time-as a shoe- 


apprenticed to 





penne 1 4 rep nT silk business will 
secuted in this country by having it systemat; : 
France and Italy. Raising the Aen is - ae band 
and not an expensive, but rather a simple process.—Mil- 
bery trees can be had at a trifling cost, and. when two or 
three years old, will furnish abundant food for worms 
They need occupy-no ground which could be appropriated 
to other uses. ‘They can be planted by the side of fences 
in rows all about afarmer’s homestead. Even planted go 
close as to form an impervious and beautiful hedge, a val- 
-~ substitute for wooden fences. ; 

hen the worme are hatched from the eggs, a port; 
of the barn or wood house can be poate te 
them. About six weeks only are occupied in. the procesg 
and the leaves can be plucked and al] needed attentions 
given the worms, by young boys or girls with very little 
experience. After the feeding is over and they begin to 
wind their cocoons, they requiré no farther attention 
The work is infinitely more agreeable, as well as lucrative, 
than the sedentary employment of covering buttons or 
even working at palm leaf hats or straw braiding, . 
- When the cocoons are wound, they can find a ready 
cash market. The laige establishments which are coms 
ing into existence in this country, both for raising worms 
and winding and weaving silk, will consume more than 
can be had for twenty years. Jn France and Italy, the 
leaves are furnished by one class of persons, ‘another 
buys them and feeds the worms, while others purchase 
the cocoons and wird them for a fourth class, who manu- 
facture the-silk. Cocoons are sold as other commodities 
are, carried into market by the peasantry every. morning, 
where purchasers are ever réady to secure a good article. 
We earnestly urge it upon every farmer to plant mulberry 
trees and furnish a healthful and lucrative ewpioyment for 
his little ones. —Northampton Courier. 


be best pro- 





Inequatity or THE Eartu’s Surrace.—M. Arago, 
the celebrated French astronomer, states the following 
remarkable facts: Russia and Prussia exhibit truly a very 
extraordinary geographical phenomenon. In these two 
countries is a vast region, where may’ be found populous 
towns, immense commercial establishments and fertile 
tracts, all of which are-situated much below the level of 
the ocean. M.. de. Humboldt estimates this low country 
to contain eighteen thousand square leagues of land. ° If 
no error nag been made in taking the Jevel, the Caspian 
Sea, and consequently the city of Astracan, are one huh- 
cred metres, (more than three hundred feet) below the 
level of the Black Sea or of the ocean. We may add, 
that éven inthe heart of Russia the course of the Wolga, 
and the countries which this river traverses, have a de- 
pression of fifty metres, or more than one hundred and 
sixty’ feet.—Nantucket Enquirer. : 





GeneraL Harrison.—A meeting was held in New 
York, on Tuesday evening, to concert measures prepata- 
tory to a festival on the 5th of October, in honor of Gen- 
eral Harrison. ‘I'he day appointed is the anniversa- 
ry of the battle of the Thames. A Committee, of 
one hundred persons was appointed, and they were 
instructed to invite General Harrison to attend on 
the occasion. F . 





The following beautiful tributary lines are ascribed to 
the Rev. Andrew Reed, of England, who was recently in 
the United States, and visited the tomb at Mount Vernon. 


Washington, 
The brave, the wise, the good:. 
Washington, 

Supreme in war, in council and in peace: 

‘ * Washington, . 
Valiant without ambition, discreet without fear; 
And confident without presumption ;. 

; Washington, 3 ae 
success mcderate; in all himself: 
Washington, , 

The hero, the patriot, the christian ; 

The father of nations, the friend of mankind; 
Who, : ‘ 
When he had won all, renounced all; 


In disaster calm; in 








of whom were shoemakers, and the pride and admiration 
of the literary world. Pons ' 


And sought, 
In the bosom of his family and of nature 
- Retirement; 
' And in the hope of religion, 
Immortality. 














